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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE BLAME FOR 


T is a pity that President Truman 

injected himself into the Pearl 
Harbor mess. He had a fine chance 
to say with Sam Goldwyn, “Include 
me out.” But his idea of party 
loyalty and more particularly of 
personal loyalty to his predecessor 
got the better of his judgment. 
Those who — with 
the present writer— 
wish him well will 
venture politely to 
remind him that there is a higher 
loyalty than that to a party or a 
person. 

I dare say our new President has 
little acquaintance with Aristotle, 
but he must have heard the familiar 
dictum of that very wise man, 
Amicus mihi Plato sed magis amica 
veritas. Plato is my friend but my 
dearer friend is Truth. F.D.R. was 
Truman’s friend but his dearer 
friends must be Justice and Right 
and regard for the reputation of 
men who have possibly been ma- 
ligned. There is also St. Ambrose 
who said: “Tell the truth; God has 
no need of a lie.” What a noble 
stand Mr. Truman could have taken 
in regard to the Congressional in- 


Misapplied 
Loyalty 


PEARL HARBOR 


quiry into the cause of the Pearl 
Harbor calamity if he had said, “Get 
the truth and pub- 
lish it; there is no 
need to perpetuate a 
lie.” And what a 
tribute it would have 
been to his “illustrious predecessor,” 
if he had said, as did Lord Tennyson 
of the Duke of Wellington, “what- 
ever record leap to light he never 
shall be shamed.” I wouldn’t care 
to make that act of faith myself, but 
if it is an article of Mr. Truman’s 
creed that the late Mr. Roosevelt 
was a Bayard, without fear and be- 
yond reproach, let him declare it, 
and challenge the world to dis- 
prove it. 


Seek,— 
Find,— 
Publish! 


S late as 1943, Mr. Truman, then 
senator, unwittingly repeated 

the slander that General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel were not on speak- 
ing terms at the time of the catas- 
trophe. Later he confessed that he 
had spoken in ignorance. It is well 
that he did because the Navy, in 
what is almost the only succinct 
and lucid paragraph of its Report 
(dated November 2, 1944; re- 
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leased to the public on August 30, 
1945) has categorically stated that 
Short and Kimmel “were personal 
friends”; that “they met frequent- 
ly, both socially and officially”; 

that “their relations 


Even were cordial and co- 
Presidents operative in every 
Fall for respect,” that they 
“Propa- ‘‘invariably met 
ganda” when messages were 


received which had 
any bearing on the United States- 
Japanese situation.” 

Senator Truman had been misled 
by a particularly mean and nasty 
form of propaganda. Perhaps it is 
his realization of that fact which in- 
duced him to say more recently to 
the reporters at a press conference, 
“I know nothing about Pearl Harbor 
except what I read in the newspa- 
pers.” Possibly he used the ex- 
pression as a means of evasion, 
like the Prime Minister who being 
asked after the annihilation of the 
Light Brigade, “What news from 
the Crimea, my Lord,” answered, “I 
haven’t seen the newspapers.” But 
at any rate it is a relief. We haven’t 
heard any such disclaimer of om- 
nipotence from the White House for 
years. 

Let us shift, therefore, to a sec- 
ond question: Why did President 
Truman say that all the American 
people were to blame for what hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor? Had he 
forgotten the familiar expression of 
Edmund Burke about indicting a 
nation? If it was a crime for the 
official propagandists to malign one 
man in the army and 
another in the navy, 
isn’t it — well shall 
Wwe say an indiscre- 
tion — to blame a whole people? 
“We the people” didn’t know what 
went on in the President’s bedroom 


Blame 
Everybody? 
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where the two or three top mem- 
bers of the President’s most inti- 
mate cabinet were often foregath- 
ered. We didn’t even know what 
was going on across the street at 
the Department of State in the office 
of Secretary Hull. How could we 
know? The precautions for conceal- 
ing the facts were adroit and ef- 
fective. In one of his syndicated 
columns Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State says: 
“Franklin Roosevelt was the great 
initiator and sponsor of the Four 
Freedoms. Yet in his latter years 
he tended more and 


more to chafe under The People 
any intrusion by the Not 

press into his con- Permitted 
duct of our foreign to Know 


relations.” And Mr. 

Welles specifies: “The American 
people had no knowledge before the 
Potsdam Conference of the politi- 
cal questions which were to come 
up for decision. Public opinion had 
no official information which would 
have enabled it to express its de- 
sires as to the policy to be pur- 
sued toward Germany. It had no 
chance at all of making itself heard 
with regard to the Polish settle- 
ment because it knew nothing 
about it until the conference was 
over.” 

What was true of Potsdam (and, 
be it added, of Yalta and Moscow 
and Casablanca and Cairo, and of 
the meeting on the Augusta off the 
coast of Labrador) was true also of 
Pearl: Harbor. The people were 
wholly uninformed of the series of 
events that led to the “sneak- 
attack.” They had then at their 


disposal no step-by-step chronologi- 
cal record such as that presented in 
John T. Flynn’s carefully docu- 
mented pamphlets, The Truth About 
Pearl Harbor, which appeared in 
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October, 1944, and The Final Secret 
of Pearl Harbor, published in Sep- 
tember of this year. Since they 
didn’t know and were not permitted 
to know, how are they to blame? 

In President Tru- 


Poor man’s phrase, “we 
Ignorant were all involved 
Plebeians and all to blame,” 


there is a reminis- 
cence of Mark Antony’s “Then I, 
and you, and all of us fell down.” 
But Antony said it with tongue in 
cheek. I should dislike to think 
that our President would emulate 
that corrupt ancient politician. 


oe. in spite of the newspa- 
pers and the radio (perhaps 
because of them) we have little idea 
about what goes on behind the 
Russian barrier in Rumania or Hun- 
gary or Austria, or Manchuria, or 
for that matter in Berlin. Neither 
did we know about the condition of 
affairs in Japan in December, 1941. 

If anyone doubts that statement 
let him read those pamphlets of 
John T. Flynn and give himself an 
honest rating as to his previous 
knowledge of the facts alleged—and 
documented — by Mr. Flynn. The 
ordinary citizen wouldn’t know 
whether the facts are facts indeed, 
or how to go about refuting Mr. 
Flynn, or where to go to get the 


information. The Scholastic mor- 

alists have a princi- 
Ignorant ple, Scienti et volenti 
and non fit injuria: one 
Blameless who knows what is 


being done (to him- 
self) and is willing that it be done 
cannot claim injury. But in the 
Pearl Harbor matter the ordinary 
citizen was neither sciens, “aware,” 
nor volens, “willing.” So we have 
a right to claim injury if we are 
blamed for Pearl Harbor. . 





It wasn’t we who split the Pacific 
Fleet in two and sent half of it to 
convoy British ships across the At- 
lantic (before we were “in the war”). 
It wasn’t we who ordered what re- 
mained of the Pacific Fleet to lock 
itself up in the narrow bay of Hono- 
lulu at the very moment when our 
relations with Japan were coming to 
a top-crisis. It wasn’t we who or- 
dered Kimmel to observe “Alert No. 
I.” when it should have been “Alert 
No. III.” It wasn’t we who ordered 
the navy planes to stop flying recon- 
naissance around the Islands, or 
who failed to find out whether they 
were flying or not flying. 

As it happens, I feel a kind of per- 
sonal grievance in this matter of un- 
preparedness at Hawaii. Perhaps | 
have told the story in these columns 
more than once. But bear with it 
again. I was in Hawaii in 1937 and 
inspected (from the outside) Dia- 
mond Head, “stronger than Gibraltar 
or Singapore.” I asked the officer 
who kindly gave his time to showing 
three or four of us 


around, “suppose Amateurs 
the Japs don’t come Keep 
in ships, but fly Silence! 


over, what good will 
be your impregnable fortress?” I 
don’t remember the answer but I 


remember the pitying look. I was 
made to feel like a fool. Yet the 


Japs came flying over. 

Also I once had an experience in 
a gale, a near-hurricane some hun- 
dred miles outside the Plate River. 
We weathered it, but when we came 
later into Buenos Aires harbor we 
found seventeen ships wrecked. 
“It’s imperative to be outside when 
a big blow comes,” said the cap- 
tain, “you have room to run.” 

Why were not those ships at 
Hawaii outside, with room to ma- 
neuver when the big blow came? 
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Who ordered them to tie up inside 
the harbor by twos and twos, gun- 
wale to gunwale? Who is responsi- 
ble for what The New York Times 
has called, “by all odds the worst 
calamity that ever befell the United 
States Navy?” 


ERHAPS President Truman was 
misguided by those who, in de- 
fense of the late President have 


been blaming Congress and through. 


Congress, the people, for our gen- 
eral unpreparedness. Such an accu- 
sation may be dismissed as pre- 
posterous. No man in all American 
history ever wielded such influence 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt over the 
masses of the people. He “had a 
way with” them. He could have 

appealed over the 


Must head of Congress to 
Congress the people and the 
Take people would have 
the Rap? supported him. He 


could have put over 
any program for preparedness up- 
on which he had set his mind. 

As a matter of record, Congress 
was more alert than the President. 
George Rothwell Brown quotes from 
the Official War Department figures 
in the Congressional Record of June 
23, 1942, page 5493: “In 1934, as 
Mussolini and Hitler rose to power, 
Congress allotted $96,688,252 from 
emergency funds, to military pur- 
poses. Mr. Roosevelt impounded 
$62,000,000 of this sum, refusing to 
use it for the national defense. 
The following year was the time of 
the boondoggle when Congress gave 
the President a lump sum appro- 
priation of $4,880,000,000. The 
Army asked for an allotment from 
this fund for planes and tanks. The 
request was turned down by Roose- 
velt. The money went for raking 
leaves and other forms of social 
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uplift. In 1936 Congress appro- 
priated $25,000,000 more for the 
Army than the Roosevelt budget 
asked for, and granted $9,551,451 
to the Army from 
relief funds, not- 
withstanding the 
President had made 
no such recommen- 
dation. In 1937 Congress topped 
the budget estimates for the Army 
by $79,000,000 and granted the 
Army $18,000,000 from relief funds. 
We passed 2,000,000 boys through 
the boondoggling CCC camps in the 
early days of the New Deal, which 
successfully resisted every effort 
made to couple this relief measure 
with military training.” 

In view of these facts it is diffi- 
cult to understand why Mr. Truman 
said “Every time the President 
(Roosevelt) made an effort to get a 
preparedness program through the 
Congress, it was stifled.” 


Congress 
Not So q 
Reluctant 


ILL the Congressional investi- 

gation be fearless and its find- 
ing honestly reported? If so, says 
the New York Sun, “the committee 
will have to do a better, firmer, 
more impersonal and more insist- 
ent job than has ever yet been done 
by a congressional committee.” Not 
to be so exacting, let us say that 
Congress will have to do a better 
job than that done by the Army 
and Navy. 

Also, let us add, the Committee 
will have to render an infinitely 
more honest account than that of 
Secretary Knox of the Navy. Short- 
ly after the disaster Mr. Knox made 
a quick trip to Honolulu, looked 
around a bit and came home with 
the comforting news that what had 
happened was nothing much. “We 
had lost one battleship,” he said, 
“three destroyers, a mine layer and 
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an old target ship.” Some others 
were damaged, but “the balance of 
the fleet,” he went on to say, “in- 
cluding battleships, carriers, heavy 
and light cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines were at 
sea seeking contact 
with the enemy.” As 
a matter of fact, of 
the eight battleships in Pearl Harbor 
on that fateful December 7th, the 
Arizona was blown up, the Nevada 
with a hole in her side was settled 
in the mud. The California lay on 
her side; the West Virginia, tor- 
pedoed six times, rested on the bot- 
tom. The Pennsylvania and the 
Maryland were badly bombed. The 
Oklahoma had sunk on her side in 
the shallow water. Three cruisers 
were badly bombed. Three destroy- 
ers were sunk. A large drydock 
was destroyed. The Utah and the 
Ogalala were sunk. The army and 
navy suffered nearly 5,000 casual- 
ties. They lost 197 planes. 

“Why did Secretary Knox lie?” 
asks John T. Flynn. Why not 
broaden the question and ask why 
do politicians in general lie to the 
American people? Do they in secret 
refer to us as “boobs” and “simps” 
and “saps”? \ 


Why Did 
He Lie? 


EARL HARBOR investigations 

therefore got off to a false start. 
From that time until now every ef- 
fort has been made to hide the truth 
from our people. After the Army 
and Navy report had come out, 
there appeared in the Columbus 
Dispatch a cartoon 
showing Uncle Sam 
with a lantern, a la 
Diogenes, poking 
around with a cane in a litter of 
papers, labeled Whitewash, Re- 
criminations, Suppressed Details, 
Alibis, Insinuations, Accusations, 


What a 
Welter! 





Half-truths, Buck-passing, Charges, 
Counter-charges, Suspicions, De- 
nials, and such. 

The American Diogenes will 
hardly find truth in the midst of 
that garbage. I did a little poking 
around in it and found it not only 
unconscionably long (140 full col- 
umns in The New York Times) but 
platitudinous, question dodging, ob- 
scure in expression, often faulty 
in grammatical construction; in- 
volved, pseudo-objective, sometimes 
schoolmasterish and again puerile. 
Am I too severe? Well then what 
say you, gentle reader, to this: 

“To destroy an aircraft carrier 
before she can launch her planes 
requires that her location be 
known.” 

Or this: “Even when a deter- 
mined air attack is intercepted, en- 
gaged by aircraft, and opposed by 
gunfire some of the attacking planes 
rarely fail (sic) to get through.” 

Or this: General Short failed 
“to adequately alert his command,” 
and “the War Department failed to 
direct him to take 
an adequate alert or 
to keep him ade- 
quately informed.” Also “General 
Marshall had not adequately alerted 
his command.” Adequate, adequate, 
adequate, adequate. And no one 
was adequate. So the jargon and 
the bad grammar, including split 
infinitives, runs on and on to 
130,000 words. 

Finally, consider this; I give it, 
so help me, verbatim: “It is a fact 
that the Navy’s condition of readi- 
ness in effect on the morning of 
7 December, 1941, was that best 
suited to the circumstances then 
attending the vessels and patrol 
planes of the Pacific Fleet. A higher 
condition of readiness could have 
added little, if anything to their de- 


Flatitudes 
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fense.” Such a statement paralyzes 
comment. 

Secretary Knox said, “We are 
ready.” But he also said “If the 
Japs attack we will sweep them 
off the Pacific in three weeks.” 
Have we learned nothing from the 
Gilbert and Sullivan satire Pina- 
fore? He “polished up the handle 
of the big front door; he polished 
it up so carefully that now he is the 
ruler of the Queen’s navee”! He 
turned out copies of the Chicago 
News by the millions; attacked the 
New Deal but was converted; was 
put in charge of the 
American people’s 
Navee, went over to 
see what had taken 
place at Pearl Harbor and came 
back to inform us that one battle- 
ship was lost! Why can there not 
be some little preparation however 
incipient, desultory, embryonic, be- 


Newspaper 
Man’s Navy 


fore a newspaper man is put in 
charge of a navy? 


REPORTER for the New York 
News, moseying around in the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park was accosted, he says, 
by the “scholarly Edgar B. Nixon, 
acting director of the institution 
which the late Presi- 
The Papers? dent and his friends 
Good Heavens built to house his 
No! papers and curios 
and then donated to 
the government, to be maintained 
in perpetuity by the taxpayers at a 
cost of more than $50,000 a year.” 
“What can we show you?” Nixon 
asked pleasantly. 
“I would like,” the reporter said, 
“to see the papers on Pearl Harbor.” 
“Why we haven’t those papers,” 
exclaimed Nixon, “they’re in Wash- 
ington. The man to see is Harry 
S. Truman.” The date of that article 


is August 21st. It was on Septem- 
ber 6th that President Truman said 
he knew only what was in the 
newspapers. He hadn’t the official 
documents. 

Apparently John T. Flynn had 
the advantage of the President. 
He says: 

“In 1940, Admiral Richardson 
was made Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet. . . . Since his 
earliest days, after leaving Annap- 
olis, he had made the study of Jap- 
anese warfare his lifework. He 
was beyond question the Navy’s out- 
standing authority upon Pacific 
naval warfare and Japanese strat- 
egy. ... Richardson was ordered 
to berth the Pacific Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor. This he refused to do. ... 
He was ordered a second time and 
again refused. . . . He was overruled 
by Roosevelt, the amateur admiral. 
... At this point, Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel was placed in command. 
In time he came to 
look upon the Har- Inside 
bor as extremely Stuff 
vulnerable. He ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the 
Fleet should not be held in Pearl 
Harbor, that it was a mistake to 
keep it there for political rather 
than naval reasons and that: the 
longer it was kept there for polit- 
ical reasons the more difficult it 
would be to withdraw it without 
creating further international po- 
litical repercussions. His advice on 
this was disregarded, as was Rich- 
ardson’s. He soon learned that nei- 
ther he nor the Navy Command was 
running the United States Navy.” 

If the Congressional Committee 


invites (or subpoenas) Mr. Flynn | 


and demands to know where he got 
those facts, and if he makes good 
(as I think he will) the next report 
on Pearl Harbor will have more pep 
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in it than the dull, dreary, side- 
stepping, ducking and dodging 
Army and Navy document. 


HAVE heard more than once 

from an absolutely irrefragable 
authority that President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt said to a four-star 
general (you’d be surprised at the 
name), “I have studied strategy all 
my life, General, and I know more 
about strategy than any of my gen- 
erals. And that goes for you, Gen- 
eral . 

The placing of the fleet at Pearl 
Harbor rather than out on the open 
sea in an emergency was a matter 
of strategy. Once a 
battle is on, the fleet 
commander places 
his ships as he will, 
or as he can. Until that time he 
must dispose of his ships in accord- 
ance with orders from someone 
higher up, the chief of Naval opera- 
tions, or someone higher still. The 
question is how high shall we have 
to go to get the one who commanded 
the fleet at Pearl Harbor to remain 
inside? 


Strategist 
in Chief 


a 
> 





THOSE S1xTy MILLION JoBs 


HEN I was a young student,- 


political economy was damned 
as the “dismal science.” So most 
of us avoided it. We went in for 
“English,” for history, languages 
and later for philosophy. Sociology 
was made interesting if not exactly 
entertaining by my dear friend Dr. 
Kerby, who, however, used to admit 
that perhaps after all sociology was 
not a science. But economics most 
of us left severely alone. It seemed 
to consist of figures and numbers 
and charts and percentages, of 
Karl Marx and Adam Smith and 


Herbert Spencer. Worst of all it 
was statistics. Dr. Carroll D. 
Wright came to Washington to give 
us a series of eight or ten lectures 
on “Statistics.” Out of these excel- 
lent discourses I learned that a 
trickster can fool you with figures 
like a magician with 
cabinets and rabbits —and 
and paper roses. The Statisticians 
magician borrows 
your watch, smashes it, drops it 
into a hat and brings it out a fried 
egg. A slick statistician proves to 
you that 60 million jobs can be 
found where there were only 47 
million before; that a national debt 
of 350 billion dollars is no more 
dangerous than one of 23 billion; 
that it is foolish to balance the 
budget and that the deeper we go 
in debt the more prosperous we are 
because we only owe the debt to 
ourselves. In my early days I 
learned —if nothing more — to be 
wary of such tricks. To this day I 
skip statistics, charts and “graphs” 
wherever I find them. And so I am 
no political economist. 


Bt lately there have appeared a 


great many books and pam- 
phlets on economics, ostensibly ad- 
dressed to miserable ignoramuses 
such as I. Stuart Chase, for exam- 
ple, writes down to us, and. some- 
times we flatter him-—and our- 
selves—by saying, “Now that is in- 
telligible.” But recently an author 
came into my office, not with one 
_book but with two, on how to make 
prosperity permanent in the post- 
war world. I made my usual protes- 
tation: “Dear fellow, I am sure I © 
shan’t understand a word of it.” 
“Nonsense,” said he, “these are writ- 
ten for beginners.” “Yes,” said I, 
“but Bertrand Russell wrote a bro- 
chure entitled “The A.B.C. of Rela- 








tivity’ and I couldn’t understand 
that. How shall I understand your 
books?” Asa matter of fact I didn’t. 

But now comes Henry Wallace 
with his Sixty Million Jobs, attrac- 
tively gotten up and sprinkled lib- 
erally with come-ons for suckers 
like me. No more dismal science. 
Human, lively, conversational, sim- 
ple as a primer, easy-as-pie. Can 
you imagine Adam Smith, dry as 
dust and hard as bones, or Herbert 
Spencer, solid, substantial, pontifi- 
cal, or Karl Marx of Das Kapital, 
involved, laborious, typically Ger- 
man, descending to anything as 
“homey” as this: 

“As a boy I often listened as my 
father and grandfather talked with 

‘Tama Jim’ Wilson, 
Economics who was Secretary 
for of Agriculture from 
Simpletons 1896 to 1912. It 

used to be said that 
my grandfather, who was known 
throughout Iowa as ‘Uncle Henry,’ 
could have had the Secretaryship 
when McKinley was elected in 1896 
—but he insisted that ‘Tama Jim’ 
get the job. They often discussed 
such topics as freight-rate discrimi- 
nation and the unfair practices 
forced on the farmer by the packing 
companies. ... My father became 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1921. 
And when Franklin Roosevelt gave 
me the same job in 1933, I know 
how proud I was to see my father’s 
portrait hanging on the wall in my 
office. I suppose I must have felt, 
then, a longing to see the portrait 
of ‘Uncle Henry’ beside that of my 
father.” 

Now wouldn’t that get you? And 
there is a great deal more of it, 
dropped into the text just when the 
argument might seem to be getting 
a bit too stiff for us economic 
imbeciles. Here, you say, is a 
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human being, a grass roots farmer 
who has moved with politicians 
without losing the common touch. 
And here’s my man, said I to my- 
self. Let’s sit down on a couple of 
cracker barrels and talk over this 
one-time dismal but now fascinat- 
ing subject. “O.K.,” says Henry, 
“let’s.”’ 

Very well then, Hank (let me call 
you Hank to get in the proper 
mood) there’s a question that I 
have asked of a 
dozen men who said Cracker 
they knew some-_ Barrel Chat 
thing about this mat- 
ter of full employment in a free so- 
ciety; of federal planning with no 
approach to Socialism or Commu- 
nism. They didn’t explain it so that 
I could understand. Perhaps you 
can. 

Shoot, says Hank. What’s on 
your mind? 

Now don’t laugh at me Mr. Secre- 
tary. I know I’m stupid. But what 
I can’t get into my thick noddle is 
how are you going to keep 60 mil- 
lion workers working without fore- 
ing them to go where they don’t 
want to go and compelling them to 
do what they don’t want to do? 

For example? says Hank. 

Well, for example, says I, there 
are hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers in Detroit, Chicago, Toledo, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, who came 
from backward places. They are 
hillbillies from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas. They used to 
get $10.00 a week when they had a 
job at home. They have now been 
getting $50.00 a week. They don’t 
want to go back. And goldarn it 
Hank I don’t see as how I can blame 
"em. Now how are you going to 
get ’em to go back home? Will you 
sic the OGPU on them as they do 
in Russia? 
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IXTY million people can’t all be 
employed where they would like 

to be employed and at the em- 
ployment they choose. Sometimes 
there will be no jobs in one place 
put plenty of jobs in another. Must 
the workers migrate? To be specific, 
there may be more 


Too Fat in jobs than workers 
One Place, in Birmingham and 
Too Thin in not enough jobs for 
Another the workers in Gary, 


or too many work- 
ers in Los Angeles and not enough 
in Buffalo. Then what, Mr. Wal- 
lace? Will you tell the workers 
who like the climate and who have 
established a home in Los Angeles 
to “shuffle off to Buffalo”? Suppose 
they don’t shuffle? 

And by the way, Mr. Wallace, 
why didn’t you discuss that little 
matter in your book? You start off 
by saying, “I will define my terms, 
¢alculate the costs, weigh the alter- 
natives and offer a bill of particu- 
lars. I shall give chapter and verse.” 
Very well, let’s have a bill of par- 
ticulars on the matter of compul- 
sory migration of workers from 
places where there are not jobs to 
places where there are jobs. 


LSO Henry, you say in the book, 
“Some well-meaning people 
talk as if they thought all the 60 
million job opportunities would 
have to be found in manufacturing 
alone, or in agriculture and trade 
and construction.” You meet odd 
people, don’t you Henry? I never 
met any one like that. But I have 
met well-minded people who ask 
how the 60 million workers are to 
be distributed so that manufacture, 
agriculture, the building trades and 
domestic service will have each its 
necessary quota. If the wheat fields 
of Missouri and the corn fields of 





Iowa and Illinois and Nebraska are 
ripe for the harvest but without 
enough harvesters, while the in- 
dustrial centers of Pittsburgh and 
Peoria and Toledo 
are glutted with un- Compulsory 
employed, will the But Free? 
federal government 
tell the industrial workers to go into 
agriculture—or else? Or else what? 
You say it is “the deliberate clap- 
trap of confusionists” to talk about 
the “servile state or the compulsory 
state, or the road to serfdom.” Care- 
ful, Henry! Beware of those New 
Deal smear words. The man who 
wrote The Servile State, Hilaire Bel- 
loc, would have made mincemeat of 
you. The man who wrote The Road 
to Serfdom is still at the peak of his 
power. You cannot dismiss him 
with an epithet. Keep your tem- 
per, Hank, and tell us patiently just 
how you are going to have a planned 
economy without a compulsory 
state. You say you have made a life 
study of the mechanics of full em- 
ployment. Very well, let’s have the 
mechanics of distribution of em- 
ployees for the purpose of full em- 
ployment. Make it simple. Easy 
enough even for a poor fellow like 
me who was frightened away from 
economics because when he was 
young it was “dismal,” but who 
none the less is a citizen and a voter 
and would be glad to know. 


ILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE, au- 
thor of the world-famous Bevy- 
eridge Plan, in a volume, Full Em- 
ployment in a Free Society, which 
makes no pretense of being “homey” 
and “folksy” like Henry Wallace’s, 
gives a whole section to the ques- 
tion that bothers me. In part 4, 
section 4, Mr. Beveridge treats of 
“Organized Mobilization of Labor.” 
He considers the “suggestion that 
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compulsory use of employment ex- 
changes for all engagements should 
continue in peace as in war.” Com- 
pulsory use of the exchange in- 

volves, I suppose, 


Beveridge compulsory accept- 
Sees the ance of the job. But 
Problem he then promptly 


veers away into a 
discussion of juvenile workers, who, 
he admits, would be compelled into 
this or that line of work. Return- 
ing a few pages later to the pre- 
cise question we are proposing, he 
says: 

“It should be accepted as a gen- 
eral citizen duty that if there is a 
demand for labour at fair wages, 
men who are unemployed for any 
substantial period should be pre- 
pared to take that work and not to 
hold out indefinitely for work in 
their own trade and place; service 
means doing what is wanted, not 
just pleasing oneself. . . . No man 
should be subject to criminal penal- 
ties in peace for refusing work how- 
ever unreasonably. But he should 
not be assisted to be unreasonable 
by provision of an insurance in- 
come.” 

That’s about as plainly as these 
planners ever dare to speak on an 

unpopular theme. 


Good Old St. Paul puts it 
British , more bluntly: “If 
Liberties any man will not 

work neither let him 
eat.” Mr. Beveridge says—or sug- 


gests—“cut off his unemployment 
insurance.” What does Henry Wal- 
lace say? He doesn’t say. 
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Further on Beveridge says: “Some 
things which are more precious than 
full employment, that is to say, 
some of the essential British liber- 
ties, are surrendered in war... . 
This surrender of essential liberties 
would not be required for full em- 
ployment in peace and should be 
refused.” 

His report, he says, “preserves 
all the essential liberties . . . it re- 
jects direction of men and women 
to compulsory tasks.” Unfortu- 
nately that leaves me where I was 
at the beginning. I still don’t see 
how the State can plan for full em- 
ployment without saying to one 
man “go, and he go- 
eth, and to another, 
come, and he com- 
eth, do this, and he 
doeth it.” As far as I can see, un- 
der federal planning the working- 
man will have no more liberty than‘ 
a professional baseball player. “I . 
have sold you, Billy, to Cincinnati, - 
where they need a pitcher. We have 
no need of a pitcher in New York.” 
So to Cincinnati he goes. If he re- 
fuses to go, he gets out of organized 
baseball. If baseball is all he knows, 
he starves. It makes for efficiency, 
but does it conserve the American 
liberties? Perhaps Henry Wallace’s 
“deliberate confusionists” are only 
deliberate and not confusionists. I 
am one of them. Wallace doesn’t 
answer me. Beveridge is not suffi- 
ciently explicit. Will not some pa- 


Still the 
Question 


tient advocate of the sixty million 
job plan take pity on me and ex- 
plain? But simply. 











THE BOMBING OF CIVILIANS 


By JAMES McCAWLEY 


ORLD WAR II. made its exit 

ingloriously, amidst the great- 
est newspaper exploitation (Bar- 
num called it ballyhoo) of any 
scientific discovery since the inven- 
tion of the printing press—exultant, 
gloating if not drooling descriptions 
of death by blast, suffocation, flame 
and literal disintegration of human 
atomic structures by two atomic 
bombs dropped at a cost of one bil- 
lion dollars each. 

The history of American journal- 
ism abounds with proof that news- 
paper editorial opinion expresses 
the viewpoint of the owner publish- 
ers rather than the public whose 
opinions they are supposed to re- 
flect. No greater proof that this is 
so has been supplied than the re- 
cent excursion of American news- 
paper publishers into the field of 
“atomic science,” and by their own 
showing they are a depraved lot. 

The Hearst journals featured 
their atom bomb disclosures along- 
side editorial publicity for a “Youth 
For Christ” campaign. Other news- 
papers were less blatant, but all 
learned before the atomic bomb ex- 
ploitation was a week old, that 
while the American public could be 
sold on the military necessity for 
the use of the most destructive 
weapon ever evolved by man, their 
reaction to its use was a feeling of 
shame rather than pride. 

The editorialists thereupon spun 
roseate paragraphs on the wonders 
which the harnessing of atomic 
forces — the basic power — could 
perform in a peaceful world, but 
had to confess that no one alive 





would live to see these wonders. 
If the editorialists were right in 
their original assumption that the 
public would accept any new ter- 
rifying weapon, merely because 
“their side” had discovered or 
evolved the weapon, then the last 
ten years has seen a progressive 
contraction of the co-operative con- 
science, a lowering of public ethical 
and moral standards, and proof per- 
haps that the so-called lower orders 
in the animal kingdom had better 
move up and accept the place which 
mankind had vacated. 

Has there been a lowering of 
moral standards in the conduct of 
“Christian” warfare? Discounting 
the fact that there is nothing Chris- 
tian about war, there is no doubt of 
the answer. The public has accept- 
ed weapons and methods of war- 
fare today which would have pro- 
duced a collective shudder ten years 
ago, and a public outcry twenty 
years ago. Had the Japanese invent- 
ed the fire-gun and used it to sear, 
fry and roast to death American in- 
fantrymen or marines hidden in 
caves, we would have condemned 
them as barbarous heathens. 

The word barbarous has a fa- 
miliar sound. In 1939 President 
Roosevelt expressed the feelings of 
all Americans when he appealed to 
belligerents to avoid the “inhuman 
barbarism of ruthless bombing 
from the air, of civilians in unforti- 
fied centers of population.” In 
January, 1940, Winston Churchill, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
condemned the bombing of an 
enemy as a “new and odious form 
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of attack,” and refused to listen to 
the clamor then arising that bomb- 
ers should cease to drop leaflets by 
night and load up with “beautiful 
bombs.” Two weeks after Great 
Britain entered the second World 
War, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
insisted, and without a doubt spoke 
for everyone in Britain, “Whatever 
be the lengths to which others may 
go, His Majesty’s Government will 
never resort to deliberate attack on 
women, children and other civilians 
for the purpose of mere terrorism.” 

Unfortunately for the Prime Min- 
ister, an obscure Italian general, 
who had died thirteen years before, 
had bequeathed to military science 
laboratories, a book which was re- 
printed in a score of languages. The 
book deserved greater public recog- 
nition than it got, but it was read 
by chiefs of states, by their mili- 
tary, naval and air staffs. The book 
dictated the conduct of World War 
II. by the aggressor nations and 
after a succession of defeats the 
conduct of the war by the Allied 
and victor nations. 

The officer was General Giulio 
Douhet. His experiences in the first 
World War had convinced him that 
the key to success in modern war- 
fare was breaking the civil will. 
“The decision (to surrender),” 
Douhet urged, “could not be left to 
generals or armies. It could come 
about only through exhaustion of 
all their resources. Such will be 


the character of all future wars. 


The victor will be the nation which 
can first smash the moral and ma- 
terial resistance of the opposition. 
. . . The air force can be used to 
break down the moral and material 
resistance of the enemy.” 

“Would you hesitate to employ 
the least chivalrous, the most per- 
fidious, the most diabolical of weap- 


ons, turning them at their maxi- 
mum power upon non-combatants, 
the aged, the women and the chil- 
dren? Certainly not. First the vic- 
tory of one’s own country, then hu- 
manity.” The Douhet plan was 
simply the unrestricted bombing of 
the civilian population in unde- 
fended cities as a military stroke. 

Under Chamberlain’s predecessor 
in office, Stanley Baldwin, Douhet’s 
plan had been used in various small 
British wars for the purpose of col- 
lecting taxes. The English Outlook, 
February 17, 1923, made an inter- 
esting disclosure which had parlia- 
mentary repercussions. “The Mah- 
suds are a savage people,” it stated. 
“We have been bombing them from 
the air for several months; the re- 
sults are officially described as dis- 
appointing. We have burned some 
villages, killed a few cattle, men, 
women and children. The Germans 
used to do these things to us, who 
are civilized. Being civilized, we 
were indignant at their behaviour, 
and some of us used to talk about 
lynching German aviators who were 
brought down, and of course pro- 
tected by the police. The Mahsuds, 
being on a lower plane of culture, 
see no harm in miscellaneous mur- 
der from the sky. Two of our 
planes have been captured in Mah- 
sud territory, and the fighting men 
and girls rescued our men from the 
old women, took them into a refuge 
cave with the other villagers so that 
the bombs of their own comrades 
might not harm them and ultimate- 
ly sent them safely back to our ter- 
ritory.” 

Two weeks later the subject was 
the basis for a brief parliamentary 
debate in the British House of Com- 
mons between R. C. Wallhead, M.P., 
the late George Lansbury, M.P., 
Lieutenant Colonel Freemantle, and 
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the then British Secretary for Air, 
Lieutenant Colonel Sir Samuel 
Hoare (who has become somewhat 
more infamous since). The de- 
bate was introduced by Lieutenant 
Colonel Freemantle, who quoted a 
World War I. proclamation to the 
people of Bagdad: “Our armies do 
not come into your cities and lands 
as conquerors or enemies, but as 
liberators. Between your people 
and the Dominions of my King, 
there is a close bond.” 

To this Wallhead rejoined, “We 
have been told by the honorable 
member who last spoke, of our ten- 
derness for the people of Bagdad. 
But I have a pamphlet written by 
Sir Percy Phillips which tells of 
air raids taking place for the collec- 
tion of taxes, directed against the 
very men of whose interests we are 
supposed to be so tender. Notices 
are distributed in the first place by 
aeroplane, and then bombs are scat- 
tered about in order to inform the 
taxpayer that the collector is knock- 
ing at the door.” 

Sir Samuel’s reply was both a 
confession and a lame apology of 
necessity. “Sometimes it has been 
necessary for us to drop bombs, but 
never, as I have said, in connection 
with the collection of revenue... 
on many occasions it has been quite 
sufficient to drop bombs on the 
flocks and herds of the tribes. It 
is a significant fact that local tribes 
have feared that form of military 
operation far more than if we had 
dropped bombs on the tribes them- 
selves.” 

There have been many deeply re- 
ligious people elected to the British 
parliament, but no one in his ac- 
tions and daily conduct exhibited 
greater qualities of a Christian gen- 
tleman than the late George Lans- 
bury. Lansbury’s rebuke to Sir 


Samuel remains a classic. “I stand 
in this House with a lot more of you 
at a quarter to three and you say 
prayers, or you profess to do so, 
and every time religion is men- 
tioned all you can do is jeer at it. 
Abolish the chaplain and the prayers 
or treat the subject with some de- 
cency. When the Germans bombed 
us, we denounced it as unchristian 
and inhuman and a most barbar- 
ous thing. If I lived in Bagdad and 
you sent a missionary to teach me 
about Christ and religion I should 
fling it back in your teeth and tell 
you that you were downright arrant 
humbugs, if you were bombing me 
from the sky. . . . We are here to 
say that all mankind is one, and 
that the one-ness of human life is 
sacred, and that the lives of the 
black child and the white child are 
equally sacred, because Christ was 
born and because Christ died to 
make these lives sacred.” 

The Douhet plan was used by 
Italy in her war against Ethiopia, 
and Bruno Mussolini achieved per- 
sonal fame by describing the beau- 
tiful color composition produced by 
a bursting bomb which scattered 
the flesh, bones and entrails of 
black-skinned men, women and 
children below him. An Abys- 
sinian propaganda sheet, the New 
Times, March 3, 1937, charged that 
Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of 
Milan, in a lecture in Milan on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1937, had stated, ““Whilst 
Pope Pius XI, sends to the utter- 
most shores of the world his mis- 
sionaries, the Italian Legions oc- 
cupy Ethiopia to ensure to that 
country the twofold advantages of 
imperial civilization and Catholic 
faith.” Since this is a quotation 
from a propaganda sheet, the Car- 
dinal’s speech, if he made it, may 
have been distorted, but it is one 
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more imstance of how the Vatican 
can be dragged in to add respect- 
ability to ventures which the Popes 
have condemned. Unfortunately it 
is not the only instance of Catholics 
condoning the bombing of civilians. 

The Catholic press in both the 
United States and Britain was on no 
higher moral plane than the secular 
press in its editorial reaction to the 
bombing of civilians in the unfortu- 
nate fratricidal strife in Spain, an 
action which brought reproof from 
the Vatican. In his reply to the 
Pope, General Franco announced 
through a “spokesman,” “The Gen- 
eralissimo cannot economize his 
procedures for winning the war as 
a means of saving the nation. Gen- 
eralissimo Franco assumed direct 
responsibility for all air, sea, and 
land army activities in his triple 
capacity as Chief of State, Chief of 
the Government and Generalissimo 
of the Forees. However, the Gen- 
eralissimo disclaims all responsi- 
bility for the victims among the 
civil population which may be oc- 
casioned by the bombing of military 
objectives.” 

Apologists for the General can 
find some compensation in the fact 
that the General warned Madri- 
lenos in the vicinity of the railroads 
and factories to seek shelter on the 
Hill of the University from the 
bombs which later showered down 
upon the city. The General was 
merely following a precedent estab- 
lished by the British in the bombing 
of hostile tribes. With the excep- 
tion of Japan every belligerent in 
World War II. has at one time or 
another served warning on civilians 
in target areas to get out or suffer 
the consequences. Britain warned 
Hamburg prior to the bombing 
which largely destroyed the city—a 
city in which 40,000 bodies are said 


to be still unburied except for 
masses of rubble above them. 
America warned the Japanese cities 
selected for atom bombing. Prior 
warnings merely serve to bolster 
the morale of the bombers, the 
plight of the bombed is still as hor- 
rible and still as indefensible from 
the standpoint of Christian moral- 
ity. 

This writer warned Catholics in 
the pages of THE CATHOLIC WorxLp, 
that the condonation of the bomb- 
ing of civilians, even on the plea 
that it was demanded by military 
necessity, was in fact condoning the 
bombing of every large city in the 
world, including New York, Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin and Rome, and 
within months of the publication of 
the article London, Paris and Ber- 
lin were bombed. Three years later 
Rome was bombed, to the dismay 
of Catholic editors whose own pub- 
lished record prevented them from 
making any effective protest. 

General Franco’s spokesman 
spoke for others than Franco, for 
as Count Ciano’s diary revealed, 
Franco was no free agent, and 
Spain was used as a laboratory by 
the general staffs of Germany, Italy, 
and Soviet Russia for the proving 
or disproving of the Douhet theo- 
ries. 

Until 1940, the bombing of “mili- 
tary objectives” was done by day- 
light with definite important tar- 
gets chosen for destruction. On the 
Allied side, bombardiers were aided 
by bombsights, which were bally- 
hooed in the press as being super- 
human mechanical target selectors 
which could bomb a target with pin- 
point accuracy. On the enemy side 
bombsights differed little from con- 
ventional sighting devices and the 
majority of machines carried none, 
but in the final analysis, there ap- 
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peared to be little difference in scor- 
ing between enemy and Allied 
planes, varying chiefly in the de- 
gree of inaccuracy. 

I spent part of 1942 and 1943 in 
Great Britain investigating the re- 
action of all types of structures to 
bomb attack. I traveled through- 
. out Great Britain and Ireland, and 
visited army bases in Africa, and 
have yet to meet an airman or civil- 
ian who has had the experience of 
bombing or being bombed, who had 
the slightest faith in pin-point 
bombing. There are too many 
variables for accuracy, airplane 
height, distance from target, air 
temperature, weather conditions, 


flying from cold to warm air or vice 
versa (which sends the airplane up 
or down a hundred feet or more), 
anti-aircraft resistance at the tar- 
get and other circumstances. 
These barriers to accuracy were 
naturally increased by night bomb- 


ing, even under a “bombers’ moon.” 
Night bombing was criminal. Its 
results were as might have been ex- 
pected, a holocaust of death and 
suffering to those deemed to be in a 
target area, plus a few lucky hits 
on military objectives. 

Who started night bombing? De- 
spite the appeals of President 
Roosevelt and the protestations of 
the late Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain, the record accuses the Allied 
nations with direct responsibility. 
Captain Liddell Hart, the British 
military analyst, gave a brief sum- 
mary of the steps leading to night 
bombing in the New Leader, organ 
of the British Independent Labor 
Party, September 13, 1941, in which 
he stated: 

“On May 10, 1940, the German 
offensive in the West was launched 
and the Royal Air Force in natural 
reply, launched attacks on the com- 
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munications of the invading enemy, 
first in the invaded territory, and 
then extending into Western Ger- 
many. 

“On the night of May 17, the 
policy of confining air operations to 
what might be roughly described as 
the battle zone was abandoned, and 
air attacks were made against tar- 
gets at Hamburg and Bremen; on 
the following nights targets at 
Hanover were attacked. This new 
policy of attacking military objec- 
tives in the interior of Germany was 
continued in the weeks that fol- 
lowed. 

“On May 24, the Germans dropped 
their first bombs on English soil, 
although only a few of them, at 
scattered places on the East coast. 
This was not repeated, however, 
until British night raiding had been 
in process for a further three 
weeks. 

“On the night of June 17, the first 
considerable German air raid on 
England took place—and then con- 
tinued nightly, although on a mod- 
erate scale, and with evident care 
to confine the aim to military ob- 
jectives. In August the massed Ger- 
man daylight air offensive was 
launched and defeated.” 

Thereafter the bombing of Lon- 
don and Berlin on a nightly basis 
was engaged in with such a lack of 
success on either side as far as 
hitting military targets was con- 
cerned, and at such a price in the 
destruction of civilian life and 
property that one English Left 
writer suggested that it would be 
simpler if each of the opposing air 
forces would stay at home and 
bomb the military objectives in its 
own cities. That way, he suggested, 
there would be more accuracy and 
less punishment meted out fo civil- 
ians, men, women and children. 
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The British public were treated to 
a press campaign glorifying bomb- 
ing. Churchill was quoted as say- 
ing, “It is time that the Germans 
should be made to suffer. We will 
mete out to the Germans more than 
the measure they have meted out to 
us.” Arthur Greenwood, Labor 
M.P., promised “What has been 
done to London will be doubled in 
Berlin.” Ernest Bevin assured, 
“For every bomb dropped here we 
will drop two on them.” Viscount- 
ess Simon wanted “Germany wiped 
off the face of the map.” H. G. 
Wells, forecaster of the atomic 
bomb, urged, “Vigorous bombing, 
bombarding, wrecking towns ...a 
wholesale and chastening experi- 
ence.” Sir Warren Fisher asked 
Britishers to “Put aside our tradi- 
tional methods and give them hell.” 
Sir Thomas Moore, M.P., advocated, 
“Obliterate a German undefended 
town or village for every innocent 
person murdered by the Nazis.” 
Lord Beaverbrook, in his Sunday 
Express editorialized, “I am all for 
vengeance ... bomb them crazy... 
the tortures inflicted on us shall be 
nothing to the vengeance we shall 
exact ... to beat these gansters you 
need a gangster mind! ... If it 
needs bombs to save Christianity 
from the legions of the devil, then 
let us use bombs.” 

To this bloodthirsty shrieking 
for reprisals came an equally blood- 
thirsty and hysterical answer from 
the Fuehrer. “I will drop a hun- 
dred tons of bombs for every two or 
three the British drop. If they at- 
tack our cities again, we shall sim- 
ply erase theirs. We will stop the 
handiwork of these night pirates.” 

The contrast to these bellicose 
vaporings was supplied by an aged 
Scotswoman lying bleeding in an 
air raid shelter. To a reporter who 
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urged her, “Cheer up, mother, we’ll 
give the Nazis the same dose tomor- 
row night,” she sobbed, “No, no, I 
would not wish my worst enemy to 
go through what we have gone 
through tonight. I would not want 
German women and children to suf- 
fer as we have.” There was a mur- 
mur of assent from the other shel- 
terers at this truly Christian state- 
ment. 

The newspaper presentation of 
air raids has differed little from the 
the Bruno Mussolini extravagant 
account. The Rev. Bernard Coggle 
took issue in the Manchester Guard- 
ian with this type of reportorial 
coverage, “The reporter tells of his 
journey over Berlin as an excit- 
ing adventure . . . beautiful moon, 
flashing searchlights, dangerous flak 

. and then the dropping of the 
3% ton bomb, and wondering 
whether it had killed Hitler. That is 
unlikely, but what is almost certain 
is that many fellow beings were sud- 
denly plunged into terror, wounds 
and death. Are we to copy the Nazis 
in circus thrill reporting of bomb- 
ing? We are getting well wadded 
with insensibility as a result of our 
own bitter travail. So the spirit of 
war triumphs over us all alike.” 

While I was in London waiting 
for airplane passage to Africa, the 
Germans bombed a school. The 
day following the bombing, Stars 
and Stripes, the daily newspaper 
of the armed forces in the Euro- 
pean theater, came out with a stu- 
pid editorial. “We believe,” said the 
editorial writer, “that every Ameri- 
can should visit this area before the 
horrible mess has been removed, 
for no man can view this deliberate 
destruction without fully realising 
how beastly the Germans have be- 
come. That human beings could 
sink so low seems unbelievable.” 
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The editor of the Stars and 
Stripes might have wondered just 
what happened when American and 
British fliers dropped bombs on 
German soil. Well, here is what 
happened. Of the 12,000 Catholic 
churches in Germany 10,000 were 
destroyed. Is there any reason to 
believe that British and American 
bombardiers deliberately bombed 
these churches? There was as little 
deliberation as was connected with 
the destruction and damage to 300 
churches in London. 

But it follows that where there 
is a military objective, a factory 
producing munitions of war, there 
must also be the homes of workers 
in the immediate vicinity, and 
where there are working class 
homes, there are bound to be 
churches, predominantly Catholic 
churches, and where there are 
Catholic churches there are schools, 
so that if a bomber misses a mili- 
tary objective his bombs will de- 
stroy either or all—homes, churches 
and schools. 

On my return to the United 
States I sent a story around the 
“slick publishing circle” based on 
an accurate account of the reaction 
of a young pilot who spent part of 
a furlough in a “blitz mortuary” 
helping to identify and prepare for 
burial the poor human remains of 
air raid victims. He helped to wash 
bruised and broken bodies, but com- 
posure left him and he went into 
hysterics when the headless body 
of a woman was identified as one of 
his own relatives—identified by a 
corn in one of her big toes. 

No youngster in our armies 
would deliberately behead, maim 
and disembowel women and chil- 
dren. That they did so may be ex- 
plained by the fact that during the 
act they were a mile or more above 
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the earth, far removed from actual 
contact wtih the suffering they 
caused, flying by the light of a 
beautiful moon, over fleecy white 
clouds, with a trail of vapor spiral- 
ing behind them. 

Precision bombing! Recently the 
Chicago Daily News published a 
photograph of a desolate blasted 
landscape in which the only build- 
ing remaining standing was a 
church, “incontrovertible proof,” 
the caption writer claimed, “of pre- 
cision bombing.” Proof it was in- 
deed of the caprice of chance which 
left one building standing while 
the others were razed. 

If ever there was a well planned 
bombing expedition where pin- 
point accuracy was demanded it 
was the bombing of Rome. The 
crews of the chosen bombers were 
briefed by officers who had lived in 
Rome. Huge, highly detailed maps 
were furnished so that the crews 
would be fully cognizant of every 
landmark. They were given a spe- 
cial course in precision bombing. 
They were ordered to avoid espe- 
cially churches, religious edifices 
and cultural monuments. Direct 
hits were scored on railroad yards 
in Rome, but direct hits were also 
scored on the Basilica of San 
Lorenzo and Vatican City. 

For the first two years of the 
war Lord Beaverbrook’s newspa- 
pers, in which the dictators got 
favorable publicity prior to hostili- 
ties, shrieked for bombers and more 
bombers. By late 1942 Beaver- 
brook on the one side and Goering 
on the other had become convinced 
of the futility of bombing. Beaver- 
brook blamed the British air mar- 
shals, calling a belief in “Victory by 
Bombs .. . the great exploded myth 
of the war.” 

With the arrival of huge bomb- 
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ing fleets from the United States the 
great myth became an article of 
faith again, and in Germany, the 
myth was revived with the birth in 
secret laboratories of the flying 
bomb. No longer was there any 
pretense on either side of bomb at- 
tacks being leveled purely at mili- 
tary objectives. The Douhet plan 
was in full force. The plans had 
changed to “saturation bombing” 
which incidentally was an open 
confession, that despite all the fan- 
fare about bombsights, there was 
no such thing as precision bomb- 
ing. In saturation bombing a fleet 
of bombers crossed and recrossed a 
target area for hours at a time 
sowing furrows of bombs, some of 
which were bound to hit the selected 
target, but all of which would re- 
duce the civil population to a state 
of misery ending, it was hoped, in 
capitulation. 

I saw one area in Britain which 


had been the victim of such a plan. 
The city of Clydebank is a small 
town bordering Glasgow, Scotland, 
and is adjacent to important ship- 
yards, oil tanks and other definite 


military objectives. In the area 
is situated the home factory of 
Singer’s sewing machines. A bomb 
dropped into the Singer’s wood 
yard, storage place of thin veneer 
and other lumber, ignited the thin 
dry wood and sent a flame hun- 
dreds of feet into the sky. The Nazi 
air fleet, estimated later to number 
500 bombers, crossed and recrossed 
the flaming beacon from 10 Pp. Mm. 
until 5 a. mM. the following morning, 
sowing three-quarters of a million 
bombs in an area enclosing 26,000 
houses. The following morning 
€lydebank became known, only to 
the official authorities, as the most 
intensively bombed area in Britain. 
Of the 25,000 houses only six 


houses remained, plus a concrete 
constructed movie palace and Sing- 
er’s sewing machine factory, the 
very place the bombers had set out 
to destroy. Not a bomb fell in the 
adjacent shipyard or on the ship- 
ping in the river! 

The British and American press 
branded the Germans as murderers 
when the first flying bombs struck 
Britain. They were undoubtedly 
right in their attitude, but wasn’t 
it the kettle calling the pot black? 
At least that’s the way another Brit- 
ish war analyst saw it. In his 
National News Letter, June, 1944, 
Commander King-Hall compared 
“the effects of these flying bombs 
and those resulting from our air 
raids on Germany. For instance, 
during a period of several hours 
recently about thirty flying bombs 
landed on English soil. That meant 
about sixty tons of explosives, 
spread over a wide area of Southern 
England in a few hours. Compare 
that with some of our attacks in 
which our planes dropped one to 
3,000 tons of explosives, within an 
area of a couple of square miles, in 
just over half an hour. 

“Truth, and an abhorrence of 
hypocrisy oblige us to add one fur- 
ther comment. The flying bomb is, 
of course, a ruthless terror weapon, 
completely indiscriminate in its ef- 
fects. But it would be wrong to 
delude ourselves about our attacks 
against the enemy; ‘target areas’ 
may cover a considerable area and 
include women and children as 
well as enemy factories and com- 
munications. 

“For some months we have had 
in our files eye-witness accounts of 
Swedes, Danes and others who later 
escaped to neutral territory, of our 
heaviest bombing raids on Ham- 
burg. We are not raising the ques- 
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tion of justification, in the midst of 
total war, of such raids against so 
important an enemy port and pro- 
duction centre. 

“But these reports leave no doubt 
about the horrible effects of our 
bombing. The heart of Hamburg 
was old; it comprises narrow streets 
and buildings ill-fitted to stand up 
to our block-busters and incen- 
diaries. During one of our heavy, 
concentrated attacks, about one 
square mile of the centre of the 
town was ablaze. Eye-witnesses 
described how the holocaust was so 
terrible that the air was sucked in- 
to it from outside the perimeter of 
the fire. Many were suffocated or 
shrivelled up by the intense heat. 
Others were drowned on throwing 
themselves into the canals that ran 
through the city. Days later, when 
nearby cellars were opened, thou- 
sands were found to have perished 
as though cooked in an oven. ... 
The moral of all this including fly- 
ing bombs—.is that war is a stupid 
and savage anachronism and it is 
up to us who learned something 


about its ghastliness to see that it 
does not happen again.” 

World War II. was garnished 
with cant and humbug on all sides. 
We were right when we denounced 
the Germans, Italians and Japanese 
for their indiscriminate bombing of 
women and children. They were 
right when they denounced us for 
the use of the same weapons—used 
just as indiscriminately. We were 
right when we denounced our ene- 
mies for their use of the flying 
bomb. They were right when they 
denounced us for the use of the 
atomic bomb. Let’s resolve then to 
shun cant and humbug, and see that 
if two billion dollars is ever spent 
on scientific research it will be for 
something to build the world, and 
not destroy it, for if we don’t it will 
take just 10,000 atomic bombs with 
their present destructive force, to 
wipe every human being off the face 
of the earth, and if you don’t think 
mankind is capable of doing that, 
read the reprisal speeches of the 
Allied and enemy leaders in World 
War II. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


WF are happy to be enabled to resume this month, with the addi- 

tion of sixteen pages to the magazine, the departments which 
were eliminated in line with the policy of the War Production Board 
a few months ago. We are also happy to say that we have the pros- 
pect of returning soon to as full a magazine as we had before the 
war, and that we are again in a position to aceept subscriptions. 





THE WHIFF FROM THE EMPTY BOTTLE 
Or: The Bad Pagan’s Triumph 


By Francis STUART CAMPBELL 


T had started to rain again and 

Dr. Chester J. Oldham walked 
nervously up and down in his par- 
lor. Repeatedly he looked at his 
wrist-watch. He expected his son 
but the prospect of a prolonged dis- 
cussion did not appeal to him in 
the least. 

Dr. Oldham was a successful 
surgeon and a supporter of the local 
branch of the Ethical Union. There 
was a certain weakness in his face; 
his receding chin and sagging 
cheeks betrayed a lack of energy 
and determination. Still, he was a 
good husband, a benevolent father 
and an exemplary citizen. Although 
he rejected the label he was never- 
theless a “real Christian,” and this 
in spite of his self-professed agnos- 
ticism. There was no charitable 
organization in this prosperous New 
England city which could not boast 
of his active and untiring support. 

Don, his son, had graduated from 
_ one of the great colleges of the East 
and had spent a couple of years in 
Paris. But already before leaving 
for the Old World the relationship 
between Don and his parents had 
lost its warmth and intimacy and 
few letters reached Dr. Oldham 
from Europe. He knew that his son 
had worked over there for vari- 
ous American publications and that 
his hastily contracted marriage had 
not turned out harmoniously. But 
since Don had manifestly avoided 
the subject and had shown little 


inclination to talk about himself his 
father had refrained from embar- 
rassing him with direct questions. 
Dr. Oldham was a man of “tact” 
endowed with the firm belief that 
personal problems can only be 
solved without outside interference. 
Yet recently, since Don’s hasty re- 
turn from France after the fall of 
Poland, he was not so sure whether 
he should continue to abide by his 
principles; Don lived mostly in 
Boston but the rumors about his 
son’s life which reached Dr. Old- 
ham were unpleasant and disquiet- 
ing. They deeply upset Mrs. Old- 
ham. There was no question but 
something had to be done. Don was 
ruining his life. 

Suddenly Dr. Oldham stopped in 
his ambulations and looked at the 
wall which was decorated by two 
large portraits. One of the two de- 
picted the Rev. Jedediah F. Oldham, 
a stern Presbyterian minister with 
bushy eyebrows and a patriarchal 
beard. A leader of the most ortho- 
dox wing of Calvin’s church in 
America he had died in 1899. The 
other picture represented his son, 
the father of the physician, the Rev. 
John L. Oldham, a gentleman with 
kind, reflective eyes and a handle- 
bar mustache. A clergyman of lib- 
eral leanings, he died shortly after 
the first World War. Although the 
the painter had portrayed him with 
a Bible in his hands he was never- 
theless a pioneer of the German 
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school of biblical criticism in this 
country. His death was a great loss 
to liberal Protestantism. 

Dr. Oldham studied these por- 
traits pensively. He had seen them 
every day in the year but while he 
preserved a loving memory of his 
father he remembered his grand- 
father only vaguely. In his mind 
he lived as a “backward theologian,” 
a fanatic opposed to reason and a 
victim of Oriental myths. 

His meditations were interrupt- 
ed by the arrival of his son. Don 
was at first sight a very attrac- 
tive young man but upon closer 
acquaintance one received an im- 
pression of smoothness and sophis- 
tication mixed with egoism and 
cynicism. As soon as he saw his 
father his mouth became distorted 
in a mocking grin. 

“Hello, Pappy,” he said, “I hope 
I am not too late....” 

Dr. Oldham dismissed his son’s 
apology with an impatient gesture. 
He felt unsure of himself and 
talked in an irritated manner. 

“Sit down,” he started nervously. 
“Over there. I have important mat- 
ters to talk over with you. People 
say all sorts of things about you— 
in Boston, in Eggleston and even 
here—and I am afraid that they are 
not far off the mark. Honestly, you 
cannot go on like that. You are 
breaking your mother’s heart. You 
are ruining your own health. You 
are dragging my good name into 
the mire. Can’t you understand 
that you have obligations . . . obliga- 
tions toward yourself, your own 
future and then obligations toward 
your family, your parents... .” 

He stopped suddenly because he 
saw a broad grin on Don’s lips. The 
face of his son expressed amuse- 
ment and contempt. 

“What’s funny about that remark 


of mine?” he asked him in solemn 
anger. 

Don leaned back in the easy chair. 
“I am just thoroughly amused by 
your reference to my ‘obligations 
toward my family,’” he replied 
with a bored nasal drawl. “That 
fine phrase tickles my sense of 
humor. Parents . . . obligations 
... sounds rather Victorian, doesn’t 
it? Like an excerpt from a Sunday 
School textbook.” 

“What impudence!” Dr. Oldham 
exploded. 

“Listen, Dad,” Don retorted with 
increased boredom in his voice, “in- 
stead of calling me names why not 
give me a sensible answer to my 
implied query: what are ‘parents’? 
And why should anybody have obli- 
gations toward his parents? After 
all, I never signed a petition to be 
conceived or born. Because’ you 
submitted to certain biological urges 
I do not see why that should limit 
the free expression of my person- 
ality or entail the submission to a 
dull and stodgy way of life which 
you advocate as a typical represen- 
tative of the past generation. ...” 

“Stop it! Stop it!” Dr. Oldham 
shouted furiously. “You can’t be 
so rotten as not to feel that it is one 
of the noble emotions praised by 
all decent people the world over, in 
all civilizations and in all ages, to 
honor one’s parents, to....” 

Don laughed out loud. “Gee, 
Dad,” he said looking at the ceiling, 
“you don’t expect me to take such 
unscientific clichés like ‘decent peo- 
ple’ or ‘honor thy parents’ or ‘noble 
emotions’ seriously? Or, do you? 
My, my, you’re even repeating the 
Decalogue, a mere verse from an old 
collection of Jewish folklore. Well, 
I am not a complete fool and I see 
your situation. I represent from 
the investment point of view a cash 
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outlay of approximately twenty 
grand covering the expenses from 
the maternity ward to the M.A. 
graduation fee. You want a ‘spir- 
itual’ return on this investment... 
oh, no, not bank bills because 
you’re so ‘unselfish,’ but ‘affection,’ 
‘co-operation’ and other sentimental 
mush. Your apprehension about 
my free and uninhibited life is in- 
creased because you fear that it 
undermines your ‘position’ and ‘pro- 
fessional prestige’ among these dull 
mugs in your seedy burgh. It irks 
you to hear your old cronies in the 
Civic Club wagging their tongues 
over me. Therefore you try to buy 
me with such idiotic catch-phrases 
as ‘decent people’ or ‘noble emo- 
tions.” What the hell are noble 
emotions? Who is going to tell me 
whether my emotions are noble or 
ignoble? Who, I am asking you?” 

Dr. Oldham had listened to his 
son with mounting fear and de- 
spair. “Who?” he repeated feebly 
his question, “your fellow men, of 
course....” 

“Including Touhy and Al Ca- 
pone?” Don inquired sarcastically. 

“Of course not. The major- 
ity. . ” 

Don laughed maliciously. He felt 
his intellectual superiority and the 
idea of taking his father for a ride 
created in him a feeling of satisfac- 
tion. “I see,” he replied mockingly, 
“it’s the democratic process: ethical 
concepts by majority vote. That’s 
really priceless. Now listen, my 
precious Dad, you wring your hands 
in horror because I carry on simul- 
taneously with Liz, Betsy and other 
swell dames. You think it’s all 
right if I do it with one at a time. 
0. K. But with a whole collection? 
Nothing doing. You call it ‘promis- 
cuous.” Of course, the real reason 
for your condemnation is the fact 


that I had to go with Liz to the 
doctor last month and you trembled 
lest the police would be on my heels. 
You don’t mind what the doctor did 
because theoretically you have no 
objection against his operation. 
You told me so. It’s really the cops 
you’re afraid of. But let’s skip all 
that. We'll analyze that wonderful 
old spinisterish lament about my 
‘promiscuity.’ I call it mere applied 
polygamy. And what’s wrong with 
polygamy? There are probably more 
people in the world—Chinese, Mos- 
lems and Hindus—who are polyga- 
mous than are not. So by majority 
standards monogamy is just as im- 
moral as incest or highway rob- 
bery.” 

Dr. Oldham tried desperately to 
break in with a counter-argument. 
He forced himself to a certain kind- 
ness in his approach. “Now look, 
Don,” he said, “you must agree that 


polygamy at least by our standards 
is positively unacceptable.” 

“I would call divorce nothing but 
polygamy and polyandry on the 


installment plan,” 
morously. 

“All right,” Dr. Oldham conceded 
wearily, “have it your own way. 
But simultaneous polygamy . . 
that’s bad, that’s wicked, that’s de- 
grading.” 

“Because Grandpa told you so?” 

“Monogamy was sacred to him 
and natural to me,” Dr. Oldham 
stated, still keeping his patience. 
“Your grandfather had a wonder- 
ful policy of never forcing or en- 
forcing anything. He was a real 
liberal and relied on human good- 
ness. He gave me absolute freedom. 
At my twenty-first birthday I was 
supposed to choose my religion....” 

“And you chose none.” 

“I chose none because I needed 
none,” Dr. Oldham shouted furi- 


Don replied hu- 
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ously. “I had my father’s shining 
example and a sensible outlook on 
life. I did not need the Scriptures 
nor dogmas in order to remain de- 
cent. There were beautiful sym- 
bols in my father’s Christian faith 
and he educated me according to 
his lights but without forcing that 
silly stuff down my throat. He felt 
that I didn’t need it and I knew that 
I didn’t need it. I cultivated my 
nobler feelings. I mastered my 
lower appetites. Why? Because it’s 
decent. Because it is American. 
Polygamy is un-American. Don’t 
you want to be an American?” 
“America produced two reli- 
gions,” Don stated with a sneer, 


“Christian Science and Mormon- ° 


ism. And surely, the early Mor- 
mons were polygamous... .” 

Dr. Oldham interrupted him 
again. “But don’t you feel that you 
degrade a woman by treating her 
merely ... merely....” 

“What do I know what their sen- 
timents are?” Don asked with a 
shrug. “I am not a woman. They 
can take it or leave it.” 

“So they all know. ...” 

“Except Liz. She’s particular.” 

“So you lie to her?” 

“Call it a lie if you like,” Don re- 
torted impatiently. His father’s 
argumentation bored him more and 
more. “What is a lie anyhow? A 
figment of the imagination. Every 
piece of fiction, every novel is a 
lie. Oh shucks, Dad, you produce 
nothing but words, words and 
again words. Naturally I kept 
mum about my other affairs and I 
told neither Liz nor Betsy that I 
gave Rosy the brush-off one year 
after our marriage. They don’t 
even know that she exists... .” 

Dr. Oldham raised his brows: 
“So you divorced her after all?” 

“The heck I did,” Don replied. “I 


didn’t have the cash. She got on 
my nerves and I fixed her with a 
guy. She’s still hanging around in 
Paris. Not with the same fellow 
whom I hired for twenty dol- 
wa ins” 

The doctor breathed heavily. 
“Now, look here. Marriage is a 
serious matter....” 

“A sop for foolish females who 
insist on a ticket you buy for four 
and a half bucks plus tax,” Don 
butted in contemptuously. “You're 
not going to tell me that marriage is 


‘sacred or a ‘sacrament.’ ” 


“But it is a solemn promise. You 
gave an oath or something, didn’t 
you?” 

“The little fool wanted all that 
hocus-pocus,” Don explained with a 
yawn. “Why the dickens should I 
stick to those idiotic promises? She 
clung to me like ivy and that made 
me sore. I wanted to write a book 
and she bothered me with that 
brat.” 

“But your promises! 
ever stick to them?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Because . . . because a gentle- 
man does,” Dr. Oldham exclaimed 
with irritation. “And if you don’t 
keep your word people will cease to 
trust you.” 

“That’s a clever point provided 
you depend upon other people. I 
don’t.” 

“You don’t even feel ashamed?” 

Don reflected for a moment. 
“Some persons get a complex if 
they break their word,” he ex- 
plained condescendingly. “Freud 
knows all about it. But the sooner 
you get over these inhibitions the 
better for you. A promise is noth- 
ing but a self-imposed chain for a 
weakling to tie himself down to a 
condition he cannot avoid. I’m fed 
up with that whining stuff about 


Don’t you 
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Hitler; sure, he broke his word ten 
times a day, but, don’t forget, Dad, 
a sucker is born every minute. Hit- 
ler was just plain smart, as smart 
as his Italian or Russian colleague. 
People just envy them; that’s all. 
My policy is: do as you please, trust 
nobody and leave all moralizing 
boloney to nuns, ministers and Sun- 
day school teachers!” 

Dr. Oldham refused to look his 
son in the eye. “At least nobody 
can blame me for having given you 
those ideas. This wasn’t the edu- 
cation I gave you,” he murmured 
almost inaudibly. 

“Cut it out, Dad, cut out that sob 
stuff!” Don remonstrated with 
vigor. “It wasn’t you but it was the 
school you picked out for me. The 
school, the college and the brilliant 
professors, but, above all, my own 
courage and guts to cut myself loose 
from .all that tommyrot I got at 
home; Aunt Hetty’s endless drivel 
about ‘doing right’ and your silly 
talk about ‘humanity’ and ‘uplift’ 
and Mom’s worship of ‘good-will 
and neighborliness’ and Mrs. Snell’s 
cackling about ‘communitarian be- 
havior patterns in a streamlined 
democracy.’ No, I am not easily 
frightened and I don’t mind pio- 
neering at the more extravagant 
frontiers of the ego.” 

Dr. Oldham lifted his head. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“I don’t mind satisfying your 
curiosity,” Don declared with evil 
benevolence, and launched into a 
detailed account of a loathsome vice 
he and others had indulged in some 
years ago. His father listened with 
mounting disgust and finally could 
not hold himself in any longer. 

“But that’s fiendish,” he cried out, 
“that’s nauseating, that’s . . . that’s 
even against nature!” 

“Why, Dad,” Don encountered in 
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feigned astonishment, “it was ac- 
cording to my nature. I am sur- 
prised at you, because you always 
told me that man has to rise above 
nature.” 

“No, no and no,” Dr. Oldham 
broke out, “that vice puts you on a 
plane lower than that of an ani- 
mal!” 

Don lifted a brow. “Nonsense,” 
he said, “I probably needn’t tell you 
that the word ‘vice’ doesn’t exist in 
my vocabulary except as a term for 
a habit one cannot get rid of. Yet 
I committed this ‘vice’ in cold 
blood. Whereas you appeal all the 
time like a nineteenth century lay 
preacher to ‘noble feelings’ and 
‘laudable emotions’ I, at least, re- 
main logical and think. And as to 
my being ‘lower than an animal’ 
who is going to tell me what’s lower 
and what’s higher? I am first of all 
not so sure that man is not an ani- 
mal, or rather, a real beast. And, 
secondly, if any differentiations can 
be made I am certain that it is emi- 
nently human to engage in activities 
which mere beasts cannot imitate 

. regardless of whether profes- 
sional moralists call them ‘lower’ 
or ‘higher.’ To lie, to cheat, to play 
the piano, to get drunk, to write, 
to calumniate, to drop bombs from 
the skies, to use contraceptives and 
to indulge in narcotics is eminently 
human. I am aman. I am not an 
alligator or a sea gull although I am 
probably a first cousin of a gorilla. 
I do human things. Take it or leave 
it!” 

“Excuse me if I interrupt you,” 
Dr. Oldham shouted with rage, 
“T’ve had enough of your sophisms. 
But there is one point I want to 
have cleared up before we go on. 
Mr. Selby had a talk with me yes- 
terday. You know his son?” 

“Jim Selby? I think so.” 
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“Jim Selby had to be confined to 
a rest home,” Dr. Oldham stated 
with emphasis. “He became ad- 
dicted to heroin. The father is des- 
perate. And, furthermore, he is 
certain that you sold Jim the drug.” 

Don was surprised. “How will 
he prove it? There were no wit- 
nesses.” 

Dr. Oldham gasped for breath. 
“So you really did it! You actually 
sold him narcotics? But this is ut- 
terly, utterly ...I just can’t under- 
stand why you would do such a 
thing!” 

“Why? Why does a man go in- 
to business? In order to make 
money....” 

“Don’t you see that you ruined 
this boy?” Dr. Oldham yelled. 

“I’m sorry for him if he doesn’t 
use the drugs with moderation,” 
Don explained placidly. “He’s old 
enough to take care of himself.” 

“It may kill him!” 

“In the long run 
What do I care?” 

“But this is murder!” Dr. Old- 
ham shrieked. 

“It’s no use getting dramatic,” 
Don retorted with a sigh of annoy- 
ance, “Why use such big words as 
‘murder’? Leave them to the edi- 
tors of the Boston Bee for their 
headlines or to the local Catholic 
priest for his tirades against abor- 
tion. What’s wrong about killing a 
person anyhow? A couple of years 
ago you published a pamphlet ad- 
vocating euthanasia for the incura- 
bles. It had my blessing. Your 
plan would save oodles of money to 
the taxpayers and a lot of nuisance 
to the hard pressed relatives. ...” 

Dr. Oldham jumped up and shook 
with rage. “Of all foul sophistry I 
ever heard. Killing a man bound to 


die and killing a healthy per- 
TP. ses 


. . « perhaps. 


“T’m sorry,” Don interrupted him, 
“but I don’t see the difference; 
every healthy person is bound to 
die sooner or later. So what’s the 
distinction? We’re not immortal.” 

“In other words you wouldn’t 
even condemn the Nazi hangmen? 
You would even....” 

“What I heard in Europe about 
their methods must sound very 
comforting to you,” Don interject- 
ed phlegmatically. “They are old- 
fashioned sentimentalists and gas 
their victims by a very elaborate 
procedure telling them nothing 
about their impending doom. I 
could never figure out what pre- 
vents them from cremating these 
guys alive. And why cremate them? 
Rotting meat is a very good ferti- 
lizer. But I guess that they suffer 


from the same trouble as you, Dad. 
They’re just damn inhibited. The 
result of an education spoiled by 


religious taboos. A mere hangover 
from Christianity.” 

Dr. Oldham trembled in helpless 
rage. “Remember, crime doesn’t 
pay!” 

Don laughed out loudly. “Gee 
whizz, Dad, you’re priceless! At 
first you wave the flag of noble 
emotions and now you menace me 
with the cheap utilitarianism of the 
Wild West movies, according to 
which the Mounty always ‘gets his 
man.’ Come, come! Why don’t 
you admit that you and your ilk are 
bankrupt? The little fry, of course, 
always gets caught and pays the 
penalty. But the big fish? What 
are even a few hours of anguish 
in comparison with a free and un- 
inhibited existence lasting a life- 
time? Remember Mr. Waverley 
who amassed a fortune, drove his 
first wife nuts until she committed 
suicide, ruined his brother, forged 
the will of his father and had the 
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authorities bribed. When he died 
at the ripe age of ninety-two nobody 
suspected what a ‘monster’ he had 
been. Today he is ‘unmasked,’ 
thanks to that journalist who wrote 
his biography and found his diary. 
But what does it matter to him? 
He’s dead and his crimes paid fine 
dividends. ...” 

Dr. Oldham gasped for words. 
“Don,” he said, “listen. You’ve got 
to give up that awful trade. It must 
end badly. Sooner or later the po- 
lice will get you.” 

“Not the slightest danger,” Don 
replied with a smile. “I’ve fixed 
them in Eggleston. I will have 
saved enough at the next election 
to start another lucrative enterprise 
in another part of the country. I’m 
afraid dope-peddling today is a real 
gold-mine. One has to do the pick- 
ing as long as the picking is good. 
Or will you give me one grand a 


month? No? Then put up or shut 


up. I reckon you’re wasting your 
breath on me, Dad. Sorry to tell 
you but I see no good coming from 
this conversation. Your mind is 
crammed with all sorts of outmoded 
notions which sound very refined, 
noble and worthy but they’re just 
hot air. I am always ready to listen 
to a good, coherent argument but 
all I get from you is a confession of 
your inhibitions, a mere rummage 
sale of old-fashioned behavior pat- 
terns. That’s all.” 

He paused for a moment and Dr. 
Oldham breathing heavily mopped 
his brow. “I only know,” he said 
slowly, “that if everybody would 
adopt your philosophy human so- 
ciety would go to pieces.” 

“And if my aunt had four rub- 
ber wheels she could be used as a 
public conveyance,” the son coun- 
tered with a sneer. “I am interest- 
ed in myself and in my life. I am 


not interested in a centipede called 
society. Could you give me any 
valid reasons why I should be? Or 
why human society ought not to go 
to pieces? Looking at the record of 
‘human society’ I don’t see the 
slightest reason why it ought to con- 
tinue. The ants, the bees and the 
cockroaches are, in my opinion, 
much more successful than man- 
kind. Do you think that mankind 
is interested in me? Of course not. 
Why should I be interested in man- 
kind? If everybody would act as I 
do? Aren’t you ashamed of such a 
sophistry? In what college did you 
learn logic and philosophy? If I 
had decided to become a chimney- 
sweep and everybody else did the 
same human society would soon 
find itself in a grotesque impasse 
facing annihilation; farmers, tail- 
ors, bricklayers, policemen, cooks, 
doctors, butchers, milkmen, grocers 
would disappear. And surely there’s 
nothing ‘immoral’ about a chimney- 
sweep.” 

Dr. Oldham sighed. He looked 
suddenly older and his voice, when 
he spoke, was full of despair. “You 
simply don’t want to be convinced,” 
he said. 

“That’s true in a way,” Don ad- 
mitted, “but still, I would pause to 
listen to a good argument. You, 
Dad, the son of a minister and a 
Christian, are just living from the 
whiff of an empty bottle. That 
wouldn’t satisfy me. And it doesn’t 
impress me. No, sir! I wonder if 
Grandfather were alive today wheth- 
er he could have supplied me with 
better arguments than you. I doubt 
it. But you, Dad, you really haven’t 
got a leg to stand on.” 

Don rose and walked over to the 
pictures on the wall. After eyeing 
the liberal clergyman perfunctorily 
he remained standing under the 
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portrait of the Rev. Jedediah F. 
Oldham and pointed his finger at 
the severe-looking old man. 

“I have a sneaking suspicion,” he 
declared, smiling partly in mockery, 
partly in respect, “that your grand- 
father had probably more consist- 
ency than either his son or grand- 
te ae 

It was now Dr. Oldham’s turn to 
appear honestly insulted. “You 
don’t mean to say,” he ejaculated, 
“that you would have listened to 
his kind of drivel. It would be most 
certainly below my dignity to repeat 
the arguments of that bigot and 
fanatic whose ethics were based on 
a fear of hell fire, the emotional 
drive toward a personal God and re- 
spect for a fat book of Jewish fairy 
tales.” 

Don shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don’t say that he would have con- 
vinced me or converted me but I 
would have listened to him with in- 
terest and, I am sure, that I would 
have at least respected his views. 
He believed in a God who created 
the world and who made certain 
laws. Of course, it’s all phooey. 
But once you believe that there is a 
God with a fixed set of rules, obedi- 
ence to those rules does make sense. 
I question the first principle. You 
do exactly the same. But then you 
indulge in affirmations which are 
ridiculous without accepting the 
first principle. You, who care for 
a thing called ‘honesty’ should 
avoid at least being intellectually 
dishonest.” 

Dr. Oldham’s sadness and de- 
spair now turned to fury. His face 
was scarlet and his hands were 
clenched. “This really is the limit! 
You realize very well that my grand- 
father was a man steeped in super- 


stition. Or need I tell you that he 
firmly believed in a Jesus Christ 
able to allay a storm, able to per- 
form all sorts of miracles because 
he was the son of God and a virgin? 
Do you perhaps need such fairy 
tales in order to live a decent life?” 

He literally fumed with rage but 
Don put his hands in his pockets 
and looked wistfully and question- 
ingly at the picture of his ancestor 
and then at his father. “Fairy 
tales or no fairy tales,” he retorted, 
“the fact remains that I am free and 
that you are bankrupt. But he... 
he at least had a subjective right to 
tell me where to get off. You have 
no such right, Dad. He was a Chris- 
tian and we two are pagans, but if 
I can believe your accounts then he 
was a good Christian. In my esti- 
mation it is a fantastic and out- 
dated thing to be a Christian, and 
especially a good Christian. But it 
makes even less sense and it is ut- 
terly foolish to be a bad Christian. 
If you’re a Christian you’d rather be 
good. But the real peak of foolish- 
ness is being a good pagan. And, 
Dad, you’re a good pagan. ...” 

Dr. Oldham was beside himself. 
“T’ve had enough,” he howled. “I’ve 
had enough of your insults. Get 
out. I can’t stand any more....” 

Don looked again at the picture 
and took leave of it with a little 
bow. The mockery jn his face 
gradually faded to an expression of 
sadness. He walked past his father 
who seemed a crushed and beaten 
man. Don was the victor, a sad 
and unhappy victor. He was erect, 
proud—and haunted. His father’s 
head was bowed in defeat. After 
Don left one could see through the 
open door nothing but a dark, im- 
penetrable, starless night. 
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By WILLIAM NOE FIELD 


HE story of Newman in Ireland 

is an account of tragic mis- 
understandings, temporary make- 
shifts, and thrice divided views. 
There is an anecdote admirably 
illustrative of Newman’s travail in 
the land of lake and legend. A 
Dublin tailor, Mr. Geoghegan, sold 
him a plaid cloak with the assur- 
ance that it was just the thing for 
clerical wear in Ireland. Whether 
Mr. Geoghegan judged Newman to 
be a Protestant cleric or to be too 
gentle to complain, we shall never 
know. He did, however, send poor 
John Newman abroad in Dublin in- 
appropriately and incorrectly clad. 
The analogy is irresistible: Newman 


was given a Rectorship inappro- 
priate and absurd from every angle. 
We shall never know whether it 
was trickery, error, or a perverted 
wit that put upon his frail shoul- 
ders the robe of an office he could 


never fill. An investigation of 
Newman’s career in Ireland must 
include two points of view. First, 
there was the viewpoint of Ireland, 
the Irish bishops, clergy, and laity 
looking at England and Newman. 
Second, there was the viewpoint of 
England, Newman, the University 
men and the politicians looking at 
Ireland. To evaluate correctly New- 
man’s experiences in Ireland, it is 
necessary to consider both view- 
points and then properly to esti- 
mate the events that produced the 
viewpoints or were, in turn, pro- 
duced by them. 

It was the Irish viewpoint that 
was to bring tragedy into the life 
of John Henry Newman, a view- 


point, beyond doubt, based on a 
political, a religious, and an educa: 
tional bias. Politically, the Irish 
hated England. The memory of the 
Wexford blood-letting in 1798 had 
not left the brooding Irish heart 
and mind. The Irish were mindful, 
too, that the King and one of his 
brothers were definitely opposed to 
any political concessions to their 
embittered race. In good times and 
bad they were forced to pay the 
tithes of the alien English church. 
They had not forgotten how, in 
1801, after Archbishop Troy and 
other leaders had given in on the 
matter of royal veto to Episcopal 
appointments to obtain concessions, 
these concessions had never been 
granted. They remembered Sir 
Robert Peel, representative of an 
Irish borough and they could never 
forget his term at the Castle whence 
he had ruled the land with the full 
authority of the Lord Lieutenants. 
Perhaps the Irish knew that Peel 
had written to Richmond, “The 
tone of Catholics precluded any con- 
cessions whatsoever.” They would 
have been inflamed by his letter to 
Attorney General Saurin contain- 
ing a promise of deliberate decep- 
tion of the Irish. They would have 
had small comfort from a second 
letter to Richmond in which Peel 
offered compromise only if the 
Irish abandoned one of the funda- 
mental tenets of their Faith, the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope. 
Peel! Peel! Peel! It was a name to 
conjure with; a name to frighten 
children; a name synonymous with 
the use of military units to compel 
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lrish submission; a name for a man 
who challenged O’Connell to a duel, 
spoke publicly against the removal 
of Catholic disabilities, and flung a 
few thousand pounds to Maynooth 
while refusing financial aid in the 
famine of 1848-1851. “Orange Peel” 
they called him, and he was for 
them the typical Englishman, High 
Church and Tory. It was unfortu- 
nate for Newman that he had been 
High Church and an associate of 
Tories before his Irish venture. 
Religiously, too, there was noth- 
ing but hatred for the Anglican 
State Church. In this, the Irish 
bishops, clerics and laity were one. 
They well knew that Anglican 
Tories had suggested the inclusion 
of Irish bishops and priests on the 
state pay roll in order to control the 
Irish laity. It was no secret to the 


Irish that Peel had said, “It is preg- 
nant with frightful consequences 


to establish the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland.” They had suf- 
fered the imposition of an alien 
Church that took its living from 
them and gave nothing in return. 
They remembered the storm rising 
over the papal restoration of the 
hierarchy to England, when the 
papal phrase, “England restored to 
the true Church,” was called arro- 
gant and proud; when Shake- 
speare’s “No Italian Priest shall 
tithe or toll in our dominions” was 
intermittently cited; when Lord 
Russell, opposing openly the papal 
decree, scorned it as “bunkum and 
claptrap”; when Parliament voted 
438 against 19 for penalizing those 
taking ecclesiastical titles from 
Rome. Moreover, the Irish had 
seen the constant attempi of the 
alien Church to proselytize their 
young and so remove the last ves- 
tige of their ancient independence. 

More than all this, they regarded 
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with interest the disintegration of 
the Anglican Church. The great 
names at Oxford were no longer 
those of churchmen but those of 
men who had abandoned an or- 
dered theology for science or for a 
vague Deistic cult. The fashion of 
changing rapidly from one religion 
to another and of submitting all re- 
ligion to hostile discussion and in- 
vestigation could only alarm the 
Irish, steadfast as they were in 
their Faith. Again, it was unfortu- 
nate for Newman that he was Eng- 
lish, a quondam Anglican, and a 
man accustomed to submit his new- 
ly found faith to the scrutiny of 
philosophy and history. He became 
an object of suspicion. 

Finally, the Irish had definite 
views on English education and the 
course it was running. Some of the 
bishops would have nothing at all 
to do with the English university 
system. Some of them were will- 
ing to adopt it and improve it, 
guarding against its harmful ten- 
dencies by careful supervision and 
logical analyses of the new agnostic 
attitude. The first group stood for 
church schools, while the second 
were for mixed schools wherein all 
creeds might mingle. The two 
parties had been formed in 1793 
when, for the first time, Catholics 
had been admitted to Queen’s Col- 
lege in Dublin. Since many of the 
Irish saw no privilege or favor in 
this but merely an attempt to un- 
dermine their youth, in 1795 May- 
nooth was founded. Maynooth as a 
strictly religious school became the 
cultural center for the Irish clergy. 
Its standards were high and the 
discipline strict. Staffed entirely by 
the secular clergy, the college was 
to many of the bishops the ideal 
educational organization. 

In 1811 the English had again 
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interfered in Irish education by 
founding the Kildare Street Society 
for the secular education of Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike. In the be- 
ginning O’Connell sponsored it and 
was on the board, but John MacHale, 
who was to cause Newman so much 
trouble later, fought the Society 
successfuily. He felt that the Prot- 
estant teachers in the Society were 
drawing Catholic children from the 
faith. The Society failed. In 1831 
a bill providing for a National Board 
ef Education with Catholic mem- 
bers was proposed, accepted, and 
the plan set up. It too failed. 
Whately, Newman’s friend of Ox- 
ford days, introduced history texts 
that were not too kind to the Irish. 
In 1834 MacHale opened the attack 
and declared that education with- 
out religion was a curse. He went 
to Rome to secure condemnation of 
the National Board idea. Rome did 
not consent and asked that the sys- 
tem be given a further trial. It is 
this same MacHale who fighting in 
the background and avoiding open 
conflict with Newman inspired 
Archbishop Cullen and the others 
to oppose Newman at every turn. 
Finally, in 1850 the Synod at 
Thurles officially condemned mixed 
education. The condemnation was 
sent to Rome, and the Holy See 
then declared mixed education in 
Ireland a danger to faith and mor- 
als. Since the condemnation at 
Thurles passed by only one vote, the 
episcopal disagreement was appar- 
ent. While the group that favored 
mixed education was aimost as 
numerically strong as the opposing 
group, this second group was far 
superior in prestige, influence, 
seniority and above all in the abil- 
ity to fight for its own viewpoint. 
This second group feared the uni- 
versal rebellion against authority 


manifested in 1848. They had seen 
French secularism in education 
split the Catholic organization of 
France. They saw undisciplined 
youth rising in France, in England, 
in Italy and in Rome itself against 
the authority of the Church. In too 
many cases the revolt was led by 
young students of universities 
where mixed education was the 
rule. The bishops feared the ef- 
fect of scientific teaching unchecked 
by sound philosophical safeguards, 
They felt, sincerely, that undenomi- 
national teaching was hostile to all 
religions. The metamorphosis in 
Oxford made them hesitate to ac- 
cept a mixed education ideal. They 
knew that in five years Oxford had 
gone from a conservative divinity 
school to a scientific secular school. 
They witnessed the passage of the 
University from Newman to Jowett 
and they saw many great minds of 
the Newman era slide surely away 
from religious faith. This they at- 
tributed to secular mixed education. 
They wondered if the outcome of 
exposing religion to the heedless in- 
vestigation of science might not al- 
so be a heedless attack upon reli- 
gion. This was the group that 
forced condemnation at Thurles 
and solicited the condemnation of 
Rome. 

Conversely, the minority group 
felt that only in mixed education 
would the laity have a chance to 
compete with the English. They 
realized that ecclesiastical college 
degrees might never receive state 
recognition. They knew that stu- 
dents trained solely in morals and 
the humanities would never be able 
to match the men from the Queen’s 
colleges. Therefore they ardently 
supported mixed education. Arch- 
bishop Troy had favored it; O’Con- 
nell supported it; and ecclesiastical 
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leadership was found in Dr. Mur- 
ray, Dr. Russell, and Dr. Moriarity 
the most able and best educated of 
the Irish clergy. It was tragic for 
Newman that Murray died in 1852 
and was succeeded in the See of 
Dublin by Cullen, a man absolutely 
opposed to mixed education. 

Newman’s position in this strug- 
gle is obvious. His ideal was either 
the creation of a university exactly 
like Oxford, or the establishment of 
a Catholic college at one of the great 
non-Catholic institutions. Newman 
came, then, to Ireland with a prin- 
ciple in his brain and a dream in 
his heart which were opposed con- 
sistently by a large number of the 
Irish hierarchy. He needed the 
support of that opposing hierarchy. 
It was a foregone conclusion that he 
would never receive it. 

The English viewpoint is not 
nearly so complex. To the English 
Ireland was backward and unedu- 
cated, a mass of recalcitrant peas- 
ants. Education, England felt, trans- 
formed the recalcitrance into open 
rebellion. Learning seemed to in- 
spire the Irish to turn their plow- 
shares into swords and their inward 
hate into outward revolution. The 
English wanted an education that 
would tame the Irish and make 
them more amenable members of 
the Empire. The Tories opposed 
the removal of religious disabilities, 
while the Whigs, hearing the howls 
of Liverpool, Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, favored it. Above all, 
most Englishmen had a delicate 
disdain for the Irish fostered by 
absenteeism and satirical represen- 
tation of the Irish lower classes. 
England, with her uplift complex, 
patronized Ireland. The English 
crossing the turbulent Irish chan- 
nel felt they were coming to bene- 
fit a benighted people. Newman 


crossed from England to help Ire- 
land and was therefore hated, not 
as Newman especially, but as an 
Englishman. 

To concatenate: The Irish feared 
the repressive Tories: Newman was 
an Oxford Tory, therefore sus- 
pect. The Irish despised the High 
Church: Newman was but a recent 
convert from that Church, and 
again an object of suspicion. Final- 
ly, the Irish were at odds over 
mixed education. Its opponents, 
realizing Newman was for it, fought 
him. Its advocates were anxious to 
use Newman as a fulcrum in their 
opposition to the majority. Surely 
no man ever set forth on a task so 
misunderstood. Surely no one had 
greater obstacles of prejudice and 
ill will to surmount. Bremond says 
well, “This endeavor was con- 
demned in advance.” 


As always, factions can be typed 
from their leaders, viewpoints from 
their chief exponents. Newman and 
Cullen, with principles diametrical- 
ly opposed, were the protagonists 
in the struggle. Testimony inclines 
the inquirer to think Cullen’s role 
was dictated by the strong-minded 
MacHale. Newman, lacking this 
testimony, thought Cullen was op- 
posed to MacHale. Had he been 
Manning, Newman would have de- 
lighted in confusing the Irish. Un- 
fortunately, save for intellectual 
ability, foresight, and considerable 
sanctity, Newman was unsuited to 
organize a university. Sensitive to 
an extreme degree, he could per- 
ceive hostility instantly. He was 
keenly aware of any slight, and 
each slight increased that inner 
ressentiment which affected his 
outlook so deeply. More, Newman 
was a recent convert; simple and 
humble though he was, he must 
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have expected a kind welcome ap- 
preciative of his difficulties. In- 
stead, he found suspicion and a fear 
that his intellect would lead the 
Irish astray in the ways of criti- 
cal research. Undoubtedly, he was 
slightly condescending. In letters 
to St. John, he refers to the “Pad- 
dies,” a thing likely to infuriate the 
average Celt. He records with care 
every slight that is put upon him, 
baring the grief and pain it caused 
him. This was the man who was 
to face the Irish alone, sensitive, 
trusting, eager. His sensitivity was 
to be shocked; his trust impaired, 
and his eagerness dulled. The 
Catholic University of Ireland was 
doomed truly from the day New- 
man was called by Cullen. 

The call itself should have been 
a warning. Immediately upon re- 
ceiving the letter offering him the 
Rectorate, he replied, received no 
answer and wrote twice again. 
Only after eighteen months, did 
Cullen call again, unusual treat- 
ment for a man of Newman’s cali- 
ber. Disregarding this ominous 
neglect, Newman gave his famous 
Dublin lectures and later admitted 
his difficulty in writing for a race 
he did not know and for an audi- 
ence he could not understand. He 
suffered the slanders of the Achilli 
case back in England and then re- 
turned to organize the University. 

He began by demanding certain 
policies feeling that, as Rector, his 
must be the authority to settle the 
University problems. He believed 
that as Rector his word should 
carry as much weight as the Arch- 
bishop’s opinion. Unfortunately, 
this was never to be the case. The 
bishops, looking upon themselves 
as guardians of a beleagured out- 
post of the Church, would not ac- 
cept an outsider as their equal in 


the work of educating their youth. 
Newman sought the final word in 
choosing a vice-rector, deans and 
tutors. His request was answered 
by the brusque appointment by the 
Archbishop of men utterly un- 
known to him. This dashed his 
aspirations for a time. But inno- 
cently trustful, he made excuses 
for Cullen. Later he was to find 
that University appointments were 
known to his subordinates before 
they were to him. 

He toured the country begging 
money and the moral support of 
the bishops. Those bishops who 
opposed him and the mixed educa- 
tion idea refused to give him cog- 
nizance without which he was help- 
less. His letter to St. John in the 
harsh winter of 1854 is full of 
poignancy: 


“I had now seen six Bishops. .. . 
My cold had got worse and worse. 
... 1 had neither food nor sleep... . 
I could not eat the coarse and bleed- 
ing mutton which was the ordinary 
dinner, and I created remark by go- 
ing without it. With the prospect 
of a long coach journey and Dr. 
MacHale at the end of it... . I felt 
it would be imprudent and useless 
to attempt more than I had done 
and I returned to Dublin.” 


Wiseman, seeing Newman’s diffi- 
culty in coping with the bishops, 
suggested to Rome that he be cre- 
ated a Titular Bishop. The Irish 
hierarchy sensed fresh aggression, 
and MacHale, Primate of Ireland, 
assured Rome that the move was 
unnecessary. Newman, already pub- 
licly congratulated and presented 
with his cross and cope, was deeply 
hurt when the honor was withheld. 
This slight was nothing in compari- 
son with the outrageous affront al- 
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ready preparing. Newman was in- 
yited to speak at a public dinner 
in Limerick. The laity, sensing 
hostility to Newman on the dais, 
created a tremendous uproar when 
he arose and refused to remain 
quiet when he attempted to speak. 
When Newman finally resumed his 
seat, the Bishop stood up and jest- 
ingly announced that he would 
make Father Newman his Vicar- 
General, implying that this was a 
consolation prize for the loss of the 
mitre. It was a joke, but Newman 
must have felt that he was being 
made the butt of wit cruelly heed- 
less of his sensitivity. 

Things became worse: His ap- 
pointments to the faculty were re- 
jected by MacHale; when needed 
funds were not given by the bish- 
ops (with the exception of Bishop 
Moriarity), he was forced to use his 
own slender savings; he drew up an 
excellent plan for Catholics to re- 
ceive recognized degrees by submit- 
ting to an examination before a 
Board from Queen’s College and 
the plan was simply ignored. He 
tried to draw the Irish about him 
at intimate dinners in Harcourt 
Street. They must have been de- 
lightful affairs, for Newman knew 
how to blend men as well as words. 
Into his small drawing room came 
men famous for learning and wis- 
dom. Acton was there and D6l- 
linger whose radical turn was as 
yet unsuspected. The cultured Irish 
laity found the little house very 
pleasant. The whole thing smacked 
of Oxford and so was suspect, un- 
doubtedly, among the hierarchy. 
Therefore this technique, success- 
ful at Oxford, as it was in later 
years at Bonn, met with small suc- 
cess in Dublin. Pollen, Ward’s 
friend, wrote that Newman felt 
himself always in a hornet’s nest; 


that the bishops would not treat 
him as an equal, that the MacHale 
group regarded an intellectual man 
as one on the road to perdition. 

Newman tried to gain for the 
laity some power in the University, 
but instantly the macabre form of 
Fenianism and insurrection and 
young Ireland danced before the 
eyes of the suspicious bishops, and 
the attempt came to nothing. New- 
man could stand no more and re- 
signed. Even this simple act, 
though eagerly awaited, brought on 
fresh misunderstandings, and it 
was nearly a year before Newman’s 
spirit was released from the Irish 
prison in which it had been pent. 
It is evident that failure sprang 
from the utter dissonance of the 
English and the Irish, of Newman 
and Cullen. Still the Church has at 
times harmonized opposing person- 
alities, so there must have been 
something more than racial and cul- 
tural antipathy to effect so complete 
a fiasco. The ultimate cause can 
be found in the religious and philo- 
sophical outlook of Newman as op- 
posed to that of Cullen. 

In the first place, Cullen was an 
out and out conservative. Newman 
couldn’t have been, or he would 
never have abandoned Anglicanism. 
Cullen had seen Gregory XVI. take 
strong repressive measures against 
the assaults of liberalism and li- 
cense of thought (1848 version) and 
it was only natural that the Irish 
prelate should be wary of his peo- 
ple being engulfed in the continen- 
tal tide. Cullen feared mixed edu- 
cation with reason when he saw 
what had happened at Oxford. He 
argued that young Catholics at- 
tending non-Catholic universities 
would perforce acquire a non-Cath- 
olic outlook, and that young men 
in attendance at universities where 
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only laymen taught, would acquire 
a lay viewpoint. These two things 
were hateful to him and with all the 
energy of his being he opposed 
them. Newman’s experience had 
been exactly contrary to Cullen’s. 
He had seen in his own case, and 
in a host of others, that education 
in Protestant universities, under 
mixed faculties, had led to conver- 
sion to the Church. 

In the second place Newman was 
a Platonist and Cullen was not. A 
devout follower of Clement and 
Origen and Augustine, Newman 
knew that Clement’s Catechetical 
School had not been under the ab- 
solute dominion of theological fac- 
ulties, but rather under the sway 
of savants who came to the great 
library in the shadow of the Pharos. 
He knew that the faith pouring 
from that school outlasted the bril- 
liance of the famous beacon. It 
was such a school that Newman 
wished to found in Ireland. He 
felt like Plato that everything in 
the world is but a revelation of the 
Divine. If all things in the world, 
he reasoned, are steps to the Divine, 
then natural sciences, higher criti- 
cism and logical investigation of 
these things are steps to the Divine, 
and therefore belonged in the new 
University. This was the conclu- 
sion of Clement, of Origen and Au- 
gustine and, above all, of Newman’s 
beloved Athanasius. Newman be- 
gan with a postulate of invincible 
supernaturalism — Gamaliel’s pos- 
tulate, that so confounded the 
Jews. He could not conceive young 
Catholics under proper guidance 
being led astray by God-created 
things. Like Leo XIII., who bared 
the ancient archives of the Church 
to every historian, Newman realized 
that if the Church had the Divinity 
she claimed nothing could harm 
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her. Newman felt also that to ig- 
nore science and higher criticism 
was to deliberately cultivate a weak 
spot vulnerable to the first attack. 
Education to him was more than a 
process of calming, soothing, and 
amusing a student: It was a quest, 
a solution to the problem of the 
world—an answer to life. He and 
Cullen were fundamentally and 
basically opposed in their ideas of 
education. Cullen wanted to train 
the will and the moral conscience: 
Newman realized that such train- 
ing would not produce a learned 
man. Contrariwise, Newman placed 
his emphasis on the training of the 
intellect; Cullen knew this alone 
would never make a Catholic. Cul- 
len saw religion on the run and 
wished to stress faith; Newman 
saw religion under attack and 
wished to arm it to the teeth. Cul- 
len was content to hold his position; 
Newman realized that to remain 
static was to be defeated. Newman 
saw clearly that atheism would 
make its initial attack on the intel- 
lectual cultured classes. He knew 
that moral training alone would not 
stop the onslaught. He remem- 
bered well controlled and moral 
atheists from his Oxford days. He 
was eager to arm youth, to show 
youth how to argue each new the- 
ory that the scientific Deists ad- 
vanced. Cullen wanted to discipline 
the will; Newman, the mind. Cul- 
len saw the evil power of man to 
destroy and retard. Newman looked 
at the divine power of God to cre- 
ate and advance. After years of 
drifting and doubting, he had 
found certainty. It was natural 
for him to take his supernatural 
postulate and trust God more than 
he feared man. 

If there seems an excess of stage 
setting in presenting the career of 
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Newman in Ireland and the motives not: Some fear men and others trust 
that inspired him and his adversar- God. But the presentation of the 
ies, it was only that something as background and the characters that 
pare as Our Town might be avoid- worked with or against each other 
ed. There could have been a series from 1851 to 1858 undoubtedly 
of simple statements: Cullen was makes for a clearer, more complete, 
conservative and Newman was not: and more exact concept of the whole 
Ireland is Ireland and England is_ tragic story of Newman in Ireland. 


NEWMAN 
By JaMEs J. Day, S.J. 


MID the encircling gloom dim was the Light; 

But Saints and Doctors down two thousand years 
Helped It to guide his feet—not without tears— 
To where the Faith gleamed, deep in his England’s night. 
From catacombs he raised it on the flight 
Of eagle wings above the taunts and sneers, 
And in its Second Spring he calmed the fears 
Of men too long enamored of the blight. 


Angelic-minded analyst of the heart, 
Music and magic in his high courtesy, 
Seeking no honors at the courts of men, 
He poured the spikenard of his golden art 
Upon the feet of Christ, content to be 
Crucified on his dedicated pen. 
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By JEANNE FARMER 


ee man in parchment, 
Professor Curtiss Lambert Ed- 
wards was a part of every Hulton, 
Idaho, University man’s life and 
memories from ’01 to *42. 

Undergraduates who did not elect 
philosophy knew him as the courtly 
little nearsighted professor in the 
dark tweed suit. Students of Plato 
claimed him as their best friend in 
college. One of the Registrar’s 
stock remarks was: “I am con- 
vinced that our Professor Edwards 
has inspired more tired school- 
teachers in summer session with 
the philosophy of Love than Byron 
or Edna Millay or Clark Gable!” 

In June, 1942, Edwards became 
Professor Emeritus at Hulton and 
soon afterwards accepted an offer 
to lecture during the fall semester 
at Stokesbury College, Vermont. He 
limited himself to two lectures a 
week as a compromise with his doc- 
tor. The latter, who was a friend 
and golfing companion had warned 
him: 

“No excitement, C. L. This long 
trip and violent change of climate 
are not going to be good for your 
heart. And you seem overnervous 
today. Anything wrong?” 

“Of course not, Chambers, just 
the usual ‘coed commencement 
flutter,’ ” was the flip retort. “Beats 
me where you get the idea that 
I have a heart, anyway.” There 
was an unfamiliar sharpness in 
the usually gentle voice. “Begin- 
ning to think you’re an alarmist, 
Chambers.” 

“Indeed, Edwards, I’m beginning 


to think you are a damned fool! 
You need a warning. You have a 
very peculiar heart disease. I can’t 
trace the cause of it, because you 
won’t let me or anyone else probe 
into your past, but you seem to 
have suffered a great shock when 
you were a young man. Some peo- 
ple’s nerves are affected; some be- 
come helpless cripples from such 
tremendous shock; in your case the 
mechanism of your heart was un- 
balanced. Another shock, much 
less powerful, will kill you. So will 
too much excitement.” The doctor 
banged his hand on the desk. 
“Damn it! You haven’t heard a 
word I’ve said.” 

“Why I heard every word, you 
old pill-peddler. And I promise to 
heed every word. Now how about 
a scotch and soda?” 

The doctor shook his head in dis- 
gust. These sessions about Ed- 
wards’ heart were always in the 
same pattern, and he always gave 
the latter a scotch and soda at the 
climax. After all, he would reason 
within himself, many people who 
had settled in Idaho and the neigh- 
boring states in the northwest in 
the first few years of the twentieth 
century had left some unpleasant- 
ness behind them. Chambers him- 
self had left a very unpleasant 
wife! Who was he to probe into 
Edwards’ past, even though it af- 
fected the latter’s health? Profes- 
sor Edwards was a brilliant philoso- 
pher; those at Hulton wondered 
why he had chosen to restrict his 
audience to the student body in a 
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small Idaho university when he 
might have reached thousands from 
the rostrum on some more famous 
campus. They knew merely that 
he was brilliant, that he had stud- 
ied not only at Harvard, but also 
at the Sorbonne and Cambridge and 
that he had come to Hulton in 1901 
after relinquishing a teaching fel- 
lowship at Harvard. They knew, 
too, that his record at Harvard was 
excellent,—that much they knew of 
the little man—no more. 

Edwards’ friends were curious 
about his leaving for the east in 
July, since he wasn’t due at Stokes- 
bury until September. 

“But, Mr. Edwards, it’s so hot in 
the east!” one faculty member, a 
native of California, exclaimed. 

“I was born in Boston, Mrs. Rhoe, 
and grew accustomed to baking our 
famous beans out on the Common 
by the heat of the sun alone,” Ed- 
wards replied, lashed into defense 
of his native New England. 

He answered queries of his closer 
friends on the faculty with a vague 
reference to an old faculty joke: 
“I want to get established there... 
yknow ... out in the country... 
those buffet suppers and dinner 
parties ... and cocktail parties ... 
and teas....” C. L. Edwards was 
notorious for the sly tricks to which 
he had resorted in his academic 
career to avoid Mrs. President’s din- 
ner parties and Mrs. Dean of the 
Language School’s teas. He had 
started to “regret that he could not 
attend” when he was the most eligi- 
ble bachelor on the campus or in 
the town and his reserve had not 
been lessened during years of gra- 
cious invitations. 

Stokesbury, Vermont, was limp 
after ten consecutive days of July 
heat the morning of Edwards’ ar- 
rival there. The lushness of the 


sprawling green hills, although 
vivid to the eyes of a Yankee home 
from the sage-covered mountains 
of southeastern Idaho and the bar- 
ren mesas of Wyoming, was tar- 
nished by dusty humidity. Ed- 
wards had arrived in Rutland the 
night before and had come over 
on the first bus that morning. A 
three-button white summer suit, a 
starched white shirt and a straw 
sailor with a crimson ribbon iso- 
lated him sartorially from the farm 
people who had boarded the bus 
along the way,—tall women with 
shopping bags, blond browned chil- 
dren carrying baskets of lunch, 
wiry muscular farmers wearing 
freshly laundered overalls and 
white shirts. However, in sparse- 
ness of flesh, compactness of bone 
structure, and primarily in facial 
mold, Edwards was one with these 
people. He seemed, too, to wear 
the same expression of restrained 
anticipation of something nice. 
They were on their Saturday holi- 
day of shopping, picnic on the town 
Common and movies. He was on an 
adventure too. 

Edwards stopped a moment in 
the dusty parking lot and looked 
about. Even the mountains looked 
hot and sticky. Just as he was stoop- 
ing to pick up his suitcase, a young 
man, who had come across the 
parking space from the street, spoke 
to him: “How do you do, sir, I’m 
Stanford Lowell. You are Dr. Ed- 
wards, aren’t you?” 

The startled Edwards glanced up. 
He seemed to have been far away 
from the contemporary Lowells. 
He stood smiling absently for a 
minute before shaking hands with 
the young Mr. Lowell and admit- 
ting his own identity. Lowell be- 
gan an explanation of how he hap- 
pened to be an informal equerry for 
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the visiting lecturer, as the two 
walked towards his car. “You 
know, sir,” he was saying. Ed- 
wards wished he would not make 
him feel so venerable and Emeritus 
with his “sir” and deference. After 
all he was only in his sixties! What 
was Lowell saying? “ ... and so 
Mother wrote back that I must ex- 
pect her up for a visit while you are 
here, because she must see you 
again. She told me how fond she 
has always been of you, that your 
being Uncle Stanford’s roommate 
at Groton and Harvard made you 
like another brother. ...” Young 
Lowell paused. Edwards was not 
listening to him. In fact he was 
interrupting to ask: 

“Where can I hire a rig?” 

“What was that, sir?” 

“A rig, a horse and shay.” 

“Oh, gas rationing isn’t that bad, 
Dr. Edwards. Louise and I will be 


glad to drive you any place you 
may wish to go. Or if you like, you 


may take the car yourself. Here 
we are now.” Lowell opened the 
door of a black convertible. 

“Matter of fact, Stanford, I 
thought I would enjoy a ride be- 
hind a horse. This country was 
made for such a means of convey- 
ance. Out west I would feel op- 
pressed by the vast grandeur of the 
place if I had to meander along in 
a rig, but here in Vermont it’s more 
cozy. The beauty is so leisurely 
and yet intense, too. There must 
be a stable around here,” he added, 
reverting to his original tack. 

“There are two or three. Cronin’s 
is probably the best. Would you 
like to go over now and order your 
rig?” Lowell was determined to 
humor the little man in his urgent 
whimsicality. “Louise is expecting 
us for lunch, but we will have time 
to go there first, if you wish.” 


“Yes, that would be fine. I would 
like to go out along the road to 
Champlain this afternoon.” Ed- 
wards remembered his manners be- 
latedly, “Why that’s nice of you, 
Stanford,—to ask me to lunch. It 
seems an imposition upon your 
wife for me to accept, however, on 
such a warm day.” 

“Oh, we’re happy to have you, 
sir. Louise is looking forward to 
it.” 

“Well, that’s very nice, yes in- 
deed,” the professor acknowledged 
as he plunged into the amenities 
like a small boy jumping into a 
swimming pool. “How is your 
mother, Stanford? It’s really too 
long since I’ve seen her and my 
other Boston friends. I’ve missed 
them.” Edwards’ voice was wist- 
ful. But then he jibed, “Are you 
and the transcendental Lodges and 
Cabots still carrying on your four 
way conversation with God?” 

Not long after one o’clock that 
sultry afternoon, Lowell drove his 
guest to Cronin’s stables where the 
latter took the rig he had reserved 
for a drive on the road to Lake 
Champlain. 

The mare, Pallas Athena by 
name, but often called by her 
Roman name, Minnie, was dappled 
gray and past the prime of life. 
Edwards admonished her in friend- 
ly but firm tones at frequent inter- 
vals in the drowsy trip: “Come now, 
Minnie, we haven’t all day to make 
this trip, hustle yourself.” But 
Minnie flicked her tail with matron- 
ly stolidity and strolled on. Orange 
and yellow butterflies swooped 
around the shay. The trees seemed 
to pant in the moist yellow sunlight. 
The valley and hills were waiting, 
almost mute, for a vigorous sum- 
mer storm. 

Black rain clouds were jostling 
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each other in the west at about 
three in the afternoon when Minnie 
ambled into Bridport Center, a 
hamlet, twelve miles from Stokes- 
bury. 

The state highway to Lake Cham- 
plain runs north and south through 
the little settlement. On the east, 
a general store, a red barn and two 
gasoline pumps flank the road. To 
the west is a large park chaperoned 
by four stately old houses. 

Edwards guided the mare to the 
drive between the store and the 
gasoline pumps, stepped down from 
the shay and looped the reins over 
the north pump. Then without 
looking towards the store, he walked 
across the road, along the drive that 
skirted the park and up the steps 
of the second house. 

All light had now gone out of the 
valley and the hills. The thunder 
clouds had filled the sky. Pronged 
lightning was stabbing the earth. 


* * * 


As Edwards reached the top step 
of the house, a young woman ran 
out on the veranda, stopped sud- 


denly, blushed and said, “Good 
afternoon, Curtiss, you just barely 
escaped a nasty storm.” 

“Hello, Kathy!” The two young 
people stood looking at each other. 
Edwards’ stiff white collar and 
white suit accentuated the flush on 
the back of his neck. Shyly the girl 
smiled, her cheeks matching the de- 
murely scarlet bow at the collar of 
her white shirtwaist. She gave him 
her hand and they walked through 
the double doors and dim hall into 
the parlor on the right. 

A tall thin woman was waiting to 
greet the caller, “Good afternoon, 
Curtiss, did you have a long trip 
over from town? You must be 
thirsty. I’ll ring for tea.” 


39 


“Good afternoon, Mrs. Latimer. 
It’s nice to see you again. Yes, it 
was a long trip, the mare was very 
slow. And I was so eager to get 
here! ...ah... that is... to see 
you all.” He blushed again. “And 
I will enjoy a cup of tea, thank 
you.” 

Annie, the hired girl, brought the 
tea tray into the parlor and set it 
on the marble-topped table. 

“Well, Curtiss,” Mrs. Latimer 
asked, “how was the trip back from 
the continent?” 

“It wasn’t bad at all. Just two 
days of storm, ma’am,” Curtiss re- 
plied, thinking, the woman is like 
one of those new Edison machines. 

“I suppose your plans are made 
for the fall. It will be like return- 
ing to college to be teaching at 
Harvard, won’t it? And did you get 
a house in Cambridge?” 

“T thought it would be nicer if we 
lived in Boston, ma’am. Our house 
is more comfortable than anything 
I might rent in Cambridge, so Ill 
travel over each day. You'll love it, 
Kathy!” He turned impulsively to 
the young lady sitting eminently 
prim on the straight shiny chair. 

“I know I shall, Curtiss.” 

“We are having a few neighbors 
to meet you tonight at dinner,” 
Mrs. Latimer resumed. “There will 
be Dr. and Mrs. Foxebowe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren and their daughter, 
Lucy,—Lucy is Kathy’s chum, you 
know—and a few folks from Stokes- 
bury. Now I must go and help An- 
nie.” Mrs. Latimer excused herself. 

Curtiss and Kathy murmured po- 
lite regrets at her leaving and Cur- 
tiss sat down again in the cool 
mustiness of the parlor. The two 
talked of this and that as lovers 
will,—their conversation a patch- 
work of yesterdays and tomorrows. 
They had been sitting a moment in 
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silence when Curtiss spoke, “Dear- 
est, I’ve been worrying about that 
man from Stokesbury you spoke to 
me about that last evening in Paris, 
the one who had asked you to marry 
him before your family took you on 
that trip to Europe.” 

“Lowery Morris?” 

Wen” 

“But what do you mean, ‘you’ve 
been worried?’ ” 

“Why, I just wondered how he 
took the announcement of your en- 
gagement to me,” Curtiss explained. 
“From your description of him I 
gathered that he is... well... 
impetuous.” Curtiss had mentally 
rejected the word passionate. 

“Well, Papa is only just announc- 
ing our engagement tonight, you 
know. But I did tell Lowery when 
he came up to see me last week, the 
night after we got in from New 
York, how you and I had met on 


the ship going to England and how 
we had seen each other a great deal 
on the trip. And I told him we 
loved each other and were going to 


be married.” She paused for 
breath. “And I said I thought it 
would be best if he didn’t call any 
more.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He just got up from his chair 
and left without even saying good 
night to Papa, who was sitting in 
the library in clear sight of the door. 
I haven’t seen him since,” she con- 
cluded. 

Dinner that evening was bright 
with candles and happiness and 
ladies’ dresses. Mr. Latimer served 
champagne which he had brought 
from Paris. Its. mellow glow was 
reflected by the white cloth and dif- 
fused by the white tapers and the 
bright jets of the gas chandelier. 

Curtiss’ thin pale face was young 
and sweet like the face of a little 


boy on Christmas morning. When 
Mrs. Foxebowe, who sat next him 
at dinner, asked him about Paris 
and did he visit the Left Bank, he 
smiled, “Yes, indeed, wouldn’t miss 
it for the world. And the poets are 
quite mad and very very wild,” he 
assured her, without once looking 
at her for fear of taking his eyes 
from Kathy. 

Kathy was lovely with all the 
loveliness of a woman, young, in 
love, beloved. 

Curtiss hurried to open the door 
for the ladies when they rose to 
leave the gentlemen to their cigars. 
He wanted to stand close to Kathy 
for at least a stolen moment in the 
formality. 

Kathy had hurried from the table 
for the same purpose. The two, 
Curtiss slight and boylike in his 
white suit, Kathy slim and woman- 
ly in green muslin, were standing 
at the opened door leading into the 
long hall. The others were linger- 
ing over pleasantries. 

Suddenly, the door from the out- 
side blew open. A tall glowering 
man was hurled in by the wind. He 
stood there, the rain from his 
sou’wester dripping on the green 
carpet. The raging wind from the 
opened door blowing the gas flames 
down in the jets caused weird shad- 
ows the length of the hall. Before 
Curtiss could step from the dining 
room into the hall and close the 
door behind him, Kathy saw the 
uninvited guest. She ran forward, 
a frightened sound caught in her 
throat, and put herself between the 
two men. As she came toward him, 
the dark man leveled a pistol at her. 
Curtiss hurled Kathy back as he 
leaped into the bullet’s path. He 
dropped to the floor. 
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Back in Stokesbury, Stanford 
Lowell began to worry about Pro- 
fessor Edwards when the storm 
came in the afternoon, and getting 
into his car the young instructor 
went looking for his guest. Re- 
membering that Edwards had men- 
tioned going out on the Champlain 
road, Lowell started in that direc- 
tion. He reached the state highway, 
which cuts through Bridport, with- 
out passing the shay. Visibility was 
zero in the storm, and Lowell, trust- 
ing that the older man had taken 
shelter in some farmhouse, turned 
down the highway to the Bridport 
General Store. 

As he opened the door and walked 
into the store, he heard what in 
Vermont amounted to a furor of 
voices. Simpkins, the proprietor. 
could be heard declaring above the 
rest, “I tell you, I should call the 
sheriff. I’m not going to let this 
go by. It’s a queer thing to do.” 

“What’s happened, Mr. Simp- 
kins?” Lowell asked. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Lowell! Why 
about an hour or so ago a man 
drove up here in a rig and just left 
the mare and shay in front of my 
store and walked over to one of 
those houses and went in.” 

“Well now that’s not too terribly 
odd.” 

“But the house is empty and he 
didn’t come out again. And,” he 
added ominously, “he’s not likely 
to, either. I put the mare in my 
barn. Somebody will have to claim 
it,” the storekeeper stated with de- 
termined finality. 

“Why do you say the man won’t 
come out again? That’s a strong 
statement.” 


“There be something strange 
about that house.” 


“Which house is it?” Lowell 
asked, starting to worry about the 


strange behavior of this man whom 
he guessed to be Professor Ed- 
wards. 

“That one, t’other side of Dr. 
Foxebowe’s.” 

“Oh, yes. That house has been 
empty for years!” 

“No human’s lived there for 
years!” Simpkins added. 

Without stopping to argue the 
supernatural with the pessimist, 
Lowell opened the door and dashed 
through the rain to his car. He 
drove across the road and around 
the drive, stopping in front of the 
house next to Dr. Foxebowe’s. The 
tightly shuttered windows gave the 
house an aged blind look. The 
veranda sagged and the yellow paint 
was almost gone from the bricks. 
Low 11 hurried up the steps and 
pushed open the heavy door which 
he found unlocked. Because the in- 
terior of the hall was completely 
black, he had to run back across the 
creaking veranda and down to the 
car for a flashlight. Back in the 
house, he flashed the light around. 
He could figure from his acquaint- 
ance with the house next door, that 
he was in a long hall with double 
doors at the far end and on either 
side. 

Suddenly he grew cold with ter- 
ror. A man in a white suit lay 
crumpled on the floor near the far 
doors. Lowell turned and ran from 
the hall. When he reached the rain 
outside, he stopped and cursed his 
hysteria. Then he forced himself to 
walk back to the body in the dim 
hall. He knelt beside the body and 
flashed the light in the man’s face. 

“Dr. Edwards! My God, he’s 
dead!” 

Curtiss Edwards lay on the torn 
gray-green carpet, one arm out- 
stretched in a gallant gesture, his 
face luminous with joy and peace. 
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Lowell picked the frail body up in 
his arms and carried it from the 
house. Being well acquainted with 
Foxebowe, the county physician 
who lived next door, Lowell walked 
with his light burden through the 
rain to the Doctor’s house. A 
middle-aged man came in answer 
to the bell. 

“What’s happened, Lowell, an 
accident?” he exclaimed. Shock 
had set in and Lowell was unable to 
speak. “Here, come into my office. 
Lay him there on the couch.” 
Lowell obeyed. “Now sit down out- 
side.” 

A mere cursory examination 
showed the doctor that Edwards 
had died peacefully and from the 
expression on his face, without 
pain. The cause appeared to be a 
heart attack. When he came out 
into the waiting room, Lowell 
seemed to have recovered enough 
to answer questions. 

“Did you know 
Lowell?” 

“He was Professor Curtiss Ed- 
wards, a friend of my family. Came 
to Stokesbury to lecture this fall. 
The last I saw him alive, that was 
about one o’clock this afternoon, he 
was setting out on the Champlain 
road in a shay.” 

“Foolish thing for a man to do 
in this heat. Where did you find 
him just now?” 

“In the hallway of the house next 
door. Simpkins saw him go in 
there about two hours ago.” 

“Next door!” 

“Yes. Just what is the mystery 
about that house? As long as I’ve 


that man, 


known you, Dr. Foxebowe, you have 
never mentioned it to me. Just 
what is it?” 

“T don’t think there’s anything to 
it. It’s just that folks around here 
have an idea that it’s haunted.” 

“Why?” 

“When I was about eight years 
old, I remember, a young girl was 
shot to death in that house. My 
mother and father saw the murder. 
They never forgot the tragedy of it, 
and neither have the natives of 
Bridport.” Dr. Foxebowe paused to 
light his pipe. “It was in the sum- 
mer of 1900. . . . Girl’s name was 
Kathy Latimer. . . . She was shot 
by a young fellow from Stokesbury 
who had been courting her. . . . It 
was the night of her engagement 
dinner. . . . She died in her fiancé’s 
arms. ... They say he never got 
over it... . He was an instructor at 
Harvard . .. very good family. ... 
Edwards. ... What did you say that 
man’s name was?” 

“Curtiss Lambert Edwards.” 

“That was the fiancé’s name... . 
He tried to protect Kathy. ... Threw 
himself in front of the bullet, but it 
only grazed his arm .. . went right 
through Kathy’s heart .. . dread- 
ful thing. .. . Her family went away 
the day of her funeral and left the 
house to be sold by the lawyer. 
The furniture went at auction. My 
father bought the house. Nobody 
else would ever set foot in it be- 
cause of the murder and suicide. ... 
You see the murderer killed himself 
before anyone could reach him. .. . 
That’s a coincidence, now, isn’t it? 
Edwards coming here to die?” 





RICHARD CRASHAW 


By MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 


ERE Richard Crashaw alive to- 

day the acrid odor of a civiliza- 
tion in flames would be familiar in 
his nostrils. For it is almost exact- 
ly three hundred years since he 
was torn by the fading fortunes of 
his royal master, Charles I., from 
the “shadow of the great gold 
angels of Peterhouse Chapel” to be 
launched upon the troubled career 
that ended a scant half dozen years 
later in an exile’s death. 

The life of this “spirit of pain 
charm-prisoned” is now known in 
detail, thanks largely to the re- 
searches of Professor Austin War- 
ren.t. He was the son of the Rev. 
William Crashaw, a man known as 
a friend of the learned John Selden 
and as one of the most fanatically 
anti-Catholic of all Anglican di- 
vines. Entered at the Charterhouse 
in 1629 he there, like virtually every 
other English poet of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (Shake- 
speare is the great but perhaps not 
complete exception), profited from 
the linguistic and rhetorical exer- 
cises which, after their formal justi- 
fication by Erasmus’ De Ratione 
Studii, became the backbone of the 
English grammar school system. 
But recently discovered evidence re- 
veals that Crashaw at the age of fif- 
teen, hence prior to his Charter- 
house days, was already a poet of 
some reputation. 

In 1631 he began his long resi- 
dence at Cambridge, where he was 
given somewhat of the “infinite 

1 The biographic note here given is based on 


Professor Warren’s Richard Crashaw (Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1939), Ch. II. 


leisure” so important in the ripen- 
ing and maturing of a literary ar- 
tist. Pembroke College, Peterhouse 
—perhaps even more important, 
the Anglican religious house estab- 
lished by Nicholas Ferrar at Little 
Gidding of which Crashaw became 
a frequenter—these were weighty 
influences in his intellectual and 
spiritual development. But so con- 
genial a life was not to last. The 


rumble of impending civil war 
broke over Peterhouse Chapel and 
Gosse’s eloquent phrase, though er- 
roneous in fact is right in spirit: 
“There in a trance of orison, with 
the rich notes of the organ pouring 
upon him and the light from the 


antique windows surrounding him, 
the Puritan Commission found him 
unaware.” Actually, Crashaw had 
probably left Peterhouse several 
months before the sacking of the 
chapel in December, 1643. His 
flight to the Continent, his conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism, his res- 
cue from destitution in Paris by 
Cowley and his eventual installa- 
tion as a canon shortly before his 
death at Loreto were the major 
events of the short years that still 
remained. 

But if the details of Crashaw’s 
life have been satisfactorily brought 
to light, his art, as T. S. Eliot has 
remarked, still waits a satisfactory 
evaluation. From the late nine- 
teenth century to the present the 
great name among the Caroline 
poets has been that of John Donne. 
This was inevitable and for the most 
part just. It was inevitable because 
Donne was the most typical spokes- 
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man for the humanistic values 
which dominated English poetry in 
his time, and hence he became a 
symbol of a movement; and it was 
just, because Donne’s was the stur- 
diest poetic genius among his con- 
temporaries. But it is possible to 
admit all this and still regret the 
critical foreshortening which has 
lumped the seventeenth century 
lyricists — some of them poets of 
striking originality—into the mean- 
ingless category of the metaphysi- 
cal school. It is possible in dealing 
with the Caroline poets to speak 
validly of the “Sons of Ben” 
because they constituted a fairly 
homogeneous group whose fealty to 
Ben Jonson was based largely on a 
poetic form which Jonson himself 
had learned from his Latin mas- 
ters. Not so with the “metaphysi- 
cals.” Undeniably there are to be 
found in their verses those charac- 
teristics which Professor Grierson 
has finely set down: “the concetti 
metafisici ed ideali ..., the more 
intellectual, less verbal character of 
their wit compared with the con- 
ceits of the Elizabethans; the finer 
psychology of which their con- 
ceits are often the expression; their 
learned imagery; the argumentative, 
subtle evolution of their lyrics; 
above all the peculiar blend of pas- 
sion and thought, feeling and rati- 
ocination. ...” But to establish 
a poet within this wide framework 
of style and manner is not to iden- 
tify him. That which distinguished 
the “metaphysicals” more than 
their craftsmanship was their vital 
reaction to the problems with which 
their troubled world presented 
them. They were not singers in 
the far-off Arcadian sense of their 
Elizabethan predecessors. They 
were sensitive souls whose universe 
had been rent by temporal but far 


more by spiritual conflict and each 
in his own way, they wrote of that 
which they saw and felt. The lyric 
of the secentismo is more heavily 
charged than that of any other 
period of English literature; so 
much so that the verses of the 
Elizabethans or of the nineteenth 
century are apt to seem vapid by 
comparison. And the weight which 
they carry is the weight not only of 
a world in peril, but of personal an- 
guish. 

The brilliant editing of Grierson, 
Martin, Margoliouth, Palmer, and 
others, together with many recent 
critical studies, has gone far toward 
restoring the individuality of the 
seventeenth century lyricists. Yet 
Crashaw has remained, even for the 
readers who know him beyond the 
anthologies, a poet only in the re- 
flected light of Donne and Marino. 
That Crashaw should be at all con- 
sidered a disciple of Donne shows 
the extent to which the reputation 
of one poet can becloud the evalua- 
tion of a supposedly lesser writer. 
But the universality of this opinion 
is the more baseless since even the 
more serious readers of Crashaw 
are likely to confine themselves to 
his “Wishes,” “Musicks Duell,” the 
Teresan hymns, and “The Weeper,” 
and none of these can fairly be said 
to be in the Donne mode. Such is 
the tyranny of an ill-founded tra- 
dition. 

The music of Crashaw’s lines 
most certainly owes nothing to the 
gnarled and stubborn rhythms of 
Donne. To say this is not to forget 
that Donne had more than one 
style. In his “Sonnet: The Token,” 
Donne writes as a belated Eliza- 
bethan: 


“Send me some token, that my hope 
may live, 











Or that my easelesse thoughts 
may sleep and rest; 
Send me some honey to make 
sweet my hive, 
That in my passion I may hope 
the best.” 


Or consider the sweetly sentimental 
and abundantly melodious strains 
of his “Song”: 


“Sweetest love, I do not goe, 
For weariness of thee, 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter Love for mee; 
But since that I 
Must dye at last, ’tis best, 
To use my selfe in jest, 
Thus by fain’d deaths to dye.” 


In this and succeeding stanzas the 
gay, lilting music stiffened by the 
overtones of bitter-sweet, the hon- 
est reverence of the lover paying 
his devoirs from the cloisters of the 
outer court, the troubled awareness 
that before the black magic of Time 
the lustrous cheek fades and the 
brightest eye dims— these notes 
which came in with Wyatt and 
passed with the last of the Cava- 
liers, are as deftly manipulated by 
Donne as by any Lodge or Lovelace 
of them all. Nevertheless this is 
not the kind of verse which has 
given Donne his reputation. Not 
only does he eschew, for the most 
part, the sweetness of Elizabethan 
sentiment; above all his character- 
istic line is broken and angular. 
This is never true of Crashaw. 
His versification is the regular and 
controlled product of the conscious 
seventeenth century. classicist. Miss 
Ruth Wallerstein has insisted upon 
the Spenserian coloring in Crashaw 
and certainly in his translation of 
Marino’s Sospetto d’ Herode there is 
much that is genuinely Spenserian, 
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but for the most part the luxuri- 
ance of Crashaw is not of line and 
image as with Spenser but of image 
alone. His verse remains restrained. 
Here Crashaw’s true master is Ben 
Jonson. This Jonsonian quality is 
everywhere in his work. It is found 
in the paraphrase of the famous 
Catullan ode: 


“Come and let us live my Deare, 
Let us love and never feare, 
What the sowrest Fathers say: 
Brightest Sol that dyes to day 
Lives againe as blith to morrow; 
But if we darke sons of sorrow 
Set, 6 then, how long a Night 
Shuts the Eyes of our short light!” 


It is in the “Wishes”: 


“A cheeke where Youth, 
And Blood, with Pen of Truth 
Write, what the Reader sweetly 
ru’th.” 


And from the elegy “Upon the 
Death of a Gentleman” Jonson 
himself might have written: 


“Faithlesse and fond mortality! 
Who will ever credit thee? 
Fond and faithlesse thing! that 
thus, 
In our best hopes beguilest us.” 


And of course, as one would expect, 
the epigrams are written in this 
condensed yet facile style. But it 
is likely to surprise the reader, who 
recalls that so kindred a spirit as 
Francis Thompson thought it “too 
researched,” and who is aware of 
the prevalent criticism that its 
structure breaks under its verbal 
and imaginative virtuosity, to find 
even in “Musicks Duell” the metri- 
cal flow undisturbed by the burden 
under which it labors. 
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“Shee opes the floodgate, and lets 
loose a Tide 

Of streaming sweetnesse, which in 
state doth ride 

On the wav’d backe of every swell- 
ing straine, 

Rising and falling in a pompous 
traine. 

And while shee thus discharges a 
shrill peale 

Of flashing Aires; she qualifies 
their zeale 

With the coole Epode of a graver 
Noat, 

Thus high, thus low, as if her sil- 
ver throat 

Would reach the brasen voyce of 
warr’s hoarce Bird; 

Her little soule is ravisht; and so 
pour’d 

Into loose extasies, that shee is 
plac’t 

Above her selfe, Musicks Enthu- 
siast.” 


Moreover, if Crashaw is not 
Donne’s metrical disciple, he is even 
less affected by his thought proc- 
esses. The fondness of Donne for 
figures based upon scientific or 
pseudo - scientific knowledge has 
often been alluded to. Astronomy 
provided the most ample store- 
house from which his fertile imagi- 
nation borrowed with endless in- 
genuity, but the medical lore of 
Galen and Paracelsus and the chem- 
istry of the alchemists also attract- 
ed him. But of all Donne’s scien- 
tific realism, which foreshadowed 
the Dryden of the Annus Mirabilis, 
there is no hint in Crashaw. 

Turning from mere imagery to 
the broader concern of general sub- 
ject matter, the divergence between 
Crashaw and Donne remains abso- 
lute. Love and death, the peren- 
nial themes of the lyric poet, were 
in a particular way, the favorites of 
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Donne and his true followers. Yet 
as opposed to the Donne of the 
“Elegies” and such daring lyrics as 
-“Song,” “The Triple Foole,” and 
“Confined Love,” Crashaw wrote 
only the “Wishes to his Supposed 
Mistresse,” whose 


“Smiles ... can warme 
The blood, yet teach a charme, 
That Chastity shall take no 
harme.” 


Surely this poem is in the tradi- 
tion neither of Donne nor of Carew 
nor of Marvell. And in their lyrics 
of death there is just as striking a 
difference. The poignancy of the 
treatment of death in English poetry 
of the renaissance is without paral- 
lel (save perhaps in two of Catullus’ 
odes) and for a good reason. The 
renaissance man had discovered the 
exquisite pleasure which lay in the 
exploitation of the senses, but with 
the discovery came a realization of 
life’s tragic brevity. He sought to 
return to the classic glorification of 
the moment, but he could not for- 
get the apostle’s warning that the 
wages of sin is death. He was, in 
the words of Nicolai Berdyaev, “a 
divided creature” in whose soul 
“thundered a storm born of the 
clash between pagan and Christian, 
ancient and mediaeval principles” 
It is the reverberation of this storm 
which makes so effective Donne’s 


“And all your graces no more use 
shall have 


Then a Sun dyall in a grave.” 


This same echo is in Marvell’s oft- 
quoted 


“But at my back I always hear 


' Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying 
near.” 
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And in Bishop King’s 


“But hark! My pulse, like a soft 
drum, 

Beats my approach, tells thee I 
come.” 


Crashaw, on the other hand, was a 
true medievalist. He might and did 
find beauty in the world, else he 
had not been a poet, but his eyes 
were fixed on the higher beauty of 
eternity. Hence, though he writes 
much of death he is never troubled 
by it. For him life itself was a 
continual dying; as a motto for the 
1646 edition of the Steps to the 
Temple he had written: 


“Live Jesus, Live, and let it bee 
My Life, to dye for love of thee.” 


Moreover, he was consoled by his 
faith that Divine Love was “abso- 
lute, sole Lord of life and death.” 
Warren says rightly that death is 
for him “a ritual and mystical 
term,” but never a threatening and 
unwelcome presence. 

What then is the true Crashavian 
quality? First of all it may be con- 
fidently said that he is a distinctive 
and original craftsman in verse. 
The publication of the Greek an- 
thology toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century had encouraged the 
epigrammatic tendency of the secen- 
tismo, perhaps because the contro- 
versial atmosphere of the century 
was congenial to flashing antitheses 
and oxymora, but more probably 
because these short, polished verses 
fitted admirably into the intermina- 
ble translation and re-translation of 
the grammar school program. In 
the background too, of course, was 
the influence of Martial, Catullus 
and Ovid. Mario Praz, in his 
Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghil- 
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terra, has called attention to a 
host of Jesuit epigrammiatists and 

Warren has specifically pointed to 

four of these, Bettinus, Biderman, 

Remond, and Bauhusius, as impor- 

tant in the development of Crashaw. 

The one hundred and seventy-eight 

poems in the 1634 edition of the 

Epigrammata Sacra do more than 

assure Crashaw’s position as the 

foremost English writer of Latin 

verses, and reveal his mastery of 

pun and paradox and of a power of 

concentration which is not sur- 

passed in his time. They fore- 

shadow his fixed and undeviating 

preference for the couplet and quat- 
rain as forms of stanzaic organiza- 
tion. To any reader familiar with 
the complex organization of Donne’s 
stanzas and the hundred-odd pat- 
terns of Herbert this fact is worthy 
of remark if Crashaw’s true stature 
as a poet is to be grasped. 

Gosse, who was an intelligent 
though somewhat contradictory 
critic, went far toward isolating this 
major phase of Crashaw’s genius by 
saying that in the wake of Jonson 
“he forged a more rapid and bril- 
liant short line than any of his pre- 
decessors had done, and for brief 
intervals and along sudden paths of 
his own he carried English prosody 
to a higher refinement, a more glit- 
tering felicity, than it had ever 
achieved.” But Crashaw is more 
than an imitator of Jonson and 
there is more to his line than its 
rapidity and brilliance. At its best 
the music of that line is richer, 
deeper, more full of spiritual over- 
tones than Jonson and his facile 
sons could attain. Crashaw, un- 
fortunately, was not always at his 
best. In, 


“To these, whom Death again did 
wed, 
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This Grave’s their second Mar- 
riage-Bed; 

For though the hand of fate could 
force, 

*Twixt Soul and Body a Divorce: 

It could net sunder man and Wife, 

*Cause They Both lived but one 
life.” 


there is nothing to distinguish him 
from a dozen lesser or greater poets 
of the time. But when, in the 
elegy “Upon the Death of the most 
desired Mr. Herrys,” we come 
across the lines 


“Therefore if hee needs must go, 
And the Fates will have it so, 
Softly may he be possest, 

Of his monumentall rest.” 


we hear an organ timbre which 
makes the graceful trifles of the 
typical Caroline seem thin and col- 
orless. And if, in recompense for 
the bad quoting from which no poet 
has suffered more, it is permissible 
to quote again from ‘“Musicks 
Duel,” it is clear that with all the 
vibrant and nervous vitality of the 
lines they are refractory as well. 
The mind does not pass unthinking 
through them; it pauses to evaluate 
phrase and figure: 


“Shee measures every measure, 
every where 

Meets art with art; sometimes as 
if in doubt, 

Not perfect yet, and fearing to be 
out, 

Trayles her plaine Ditty in one 
long-spun note, 

Through the sleeke passage of her 
open throat: 

A cleare unwrinckled song; then 

doth shee point it 

' With tender accents, and severely 

joynt it ‘ 
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By short diminutives, that being 
rear’d 

In controverting warbles evenly 
shar’d, 

With her sweet self shee wran- 


For Crashaw’s poetry, as T. S. Eliot 
has seen and as less acute students 
have not, has “brain work” in it. 
He never uses words merely as 
words, nor images merely for their 
ingenuity as Marino did in his own 
time and as English poets of the 
nineteenth century and after in 
their weaker moments have done. 
The rhetorical discipline of Charter- 
house and Pembroke College made 
that impossible. Dislike his verse 
we may and with good reason, but 
dismiss it as trivial we cannot with 
integrity. 

There is another aspect of 
Crashaw’s poetry which has done 
him no honor among modern read- 
ers. His is the lone voice in English 
poetry of the baroque aesthetic,? a 
circumstance which has naturally 
led to misunderstanding. Hence 
Eliot’s cryptic phrase, “He is alone 
among the metaphysical poets of 
England who were most intensely 
English: Crashaw is primarily a 
European.” The baroque manner 
in art, which for long was looked 
upon as a perversion of taste, has 
recently had a remarkable revalua- 
tion, largely through the works of 
Emile Male and Geoffrey Scott, but 
to the English speaking world it 
remains a foreign growth. The rea- 
son for this is not hard to see. The 
baroque aesthetic was the answer 
of the Counter-Reformation to the 
Puritan tide which swept Europe in 
the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It was no new thing, 


2 This point has been stressed in Professor 
Warren’s monograph. 
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this re-affirmation that the beauty 
of the universe is of God and may 
be employed for man’s innocent 
delectation. Its basic postulate is 
the Thomistic definition of beauty— 
pulchra enim dicuntur quae visa 
placent— which (voiced or un- 
voiced) had served as the animating 
principle of Rheims and St. Michel, 
of the Divine Comedy and Perceval. 
But the unity of the medieval syn- 
thesis of matter and spirit was de- 
stroyed by the naturalism which 
followed in the wake of the Renais- 
sance — a naturalism so far-reach- 
ing in its influence that to check it 
the Protestant theologians had in- 
voked a new Manichaeanism. It 
was against this spirit that the Jesu- 
its raised the banner of the new 
baroque art. The baroque lent it- 
self to symbolism. It used the 
earthly to suggest the heavenly fair- 
ness; it sought to raise nature to- 
ward the supernatural. But in Eng- 
land the Counter-Reformation was 
kept underground by repressive 
measures and the art and architec- 
ture which it produced on the con- 
tinent had no opportunity to flower. 
In poetry Crashaw is the lone Eng- 
lish voice. : 

This baroque aesthetic was a 
dangerous thing; its misuse was 
certain to lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. It is responsible for the 
worst things in Crashaw. The 
“walking baths,” the “wandering 
mine,” the “weeping gates” of “The 
Weeper” are born of it. But so too 
is the brilliant line, 


“The lamb hath dipp’t his white 
foot here.” 


from the same poem. And a host 
of other passages may be cited to 
justify it, from the faultless, 


“What Heav’n-intreated Heart is 
This, 

Stands trembling at the gate of 
blisse;” 


to the familiar splendor of the 
Teresan hymns and the sustained 
magnificence of “Musicks Duel.” 

The discussion of the baroque in- 
fluence in Crashaw leads naturally 
to a consideration of his mysticism. 
The disciple of St. Teresa and very 
likely of St. John of the Cross, 
Francisco de Osuna, Luis de Leon, 
and other Spanish mystics of the 
time, Crashaw also undoubtedly 
was familiar with St. Augustine, St. 
Bernard, and St. Francis of Sales. 
The Traité de Amour de Dieu 
was, in fact, translated into English 
by Crashaw’s friend, Thomas Carre, 
in 1630. Thus he was in the cen- 
tral tradition of medieval mysti- 
cism. 

For the men and women of the 
Middle Ages mysticism (or mystic 
theology) was one of the all-em- 
bracing sciences of ultimates. An- 
other was metaphysics. Metaphys- 
ics in modern usage is often thought 
of as having theological implica- 
tions but in medieval times its con- 
cern was with, and it addressed it- 
self to, man’s natural intellectual 
powers. It sought to provide an ex- 
planation, to supply a logic, for the 
created universe (whose mystery 
then, as now, was forever haunting 
the souls of men) by establishing 
the eternal laws which lay behind 
and gave stability to the puzzling 
flux of material appearances. But 
because for the medievalists the 
world of ideas, the universe of 
spirit, was as much a reality as the 
world of things, metaphysics did 
not stop with its rationalization of 
matter but insisted that such basic 
postulates as Being, Substance, Ex- 
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istence, Essence, Unity, Goodness, 
Truth, might be applied to matter 
or to spirit indifferently, since these 
“contain no necessary reference to 
one order rather than to the other.” 
The medieval science of mysticism, 
on the contrary, addressed itself, 
not to man’s natural and unaided 
intellect, but, as Jacques Maritain 
has said, to the mind of man living 
habitually “under the governance 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit.” Yet, 
however intellectual its appeal was 
in its essence, it did not reject the 
world of sense. The mystic quest 
involved a tremendous effort aimed 
at achieving a perfect union with 
God, and to men as convinced as 
were the medievalists of the essen- 
tial unity of purpose which lay be- 
hind the creation it was a matter of 
course to call upon all the powers 
of man, sensible as well as intellec- 
tual, to insure the success of the 
quest. The ntystic renounced the 
world that he might bring into un- 
troubled harmony his soul and re- 
bellious flesh but in the achieve- 
ment of that harmony he came to 
see, as through eyes from which 
the scales had fallen, the potentiali- 
ties of joy which lay in the uni- 
verse around him. In the words of 
Miss Evelyn Underhill: 


“Whatever may be the case with 
other deniers of the senses, it is true 
that the pure soul of the mystic, 


dwelling in high levels of reality, 
his eyes set on the Transcendental 
World, is capable of combining with 
the perfection of detachment that 
intense and innocent joy in natural 
things, as veils and vessels of the 
divine, which results from seeing 
‘all creatures in God and God in all 
creatures.’ ” 


Similarly St. Augustine says “I 
discovered in my understanding 
thy invisible things understood by 
the things which are made.” 

Only as the heir of the medieval 
mystics may Crashaw be rightly 
understood. To them is due his 
strange combination of naiveté and 
dazzling wisdom such as some- 
times startles one in the conversa- 
tion of a well-favored child. For 
the true mystic is a gifted child to 
whom the commonest experience of 
life remains a mystery but whose 
intuition has plumbed the founda- 
tions of the universe. Out of 
Crashaw’s mystic propensity grows 
much that is most tasteless and un- 
inspired in his poetry. For despite 
Cowley, he was not an adept at mys- 
ticism, that is a saint. He was mere- 
ly a talented poet whose eyes had 
been troubled by the mystic visita- 
tion. Sometimes, however, the visi- 
tation is focused into vision and 
when this occurs he sees (and we 
see with him) the gates of para- 
dise. 
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SORCERY 


By Francis DILLon 


re plight of the modern world, 
especially Western Europe, is 
well exemplified in a piece of music 
written by a French composer in 
the last generation. Its English title 
is The Sorcerer’s Apprentice and it 
has been heard so many times over 
the radio and in concert halls that 
most music lovers are familiar with 
both the piece and its theme. Asa 
brilliant example of comic music, it 
has few equals. 

This piece is the musical version 
of an old European legend that goes 
back to a time “when the memory 
of man runneth not to the con- 
trary,” a time when sorcery was the 
best paying racket, and the popula- 
tion assayed about as many suckers 
per thousand as it does today. The 
sorcerer was cleverer and more dar- 
ing than the common run of hu- 
manity, and by his legerdemain and 
cryptic double talk pronounce- 
ments for the mighty who sought 
his services, earned many luxuries 
for himself, including even a bath- 
tub, as in the case of the sorcerer 
concerned in this legend. 

It seems that “once upon a time” 
there lived a sorcerer who had a 
fine house and grounds, and an ap- 
prentice who is the star actor in 
this serio-comic drama. On this 
memorable occasion the sorcerer on 
his way for a stroll through his 
grounds, told his apprentice to have 
his bath ready when he returned 
from his walk in the heat of the 
day. 

If one may be permitted to trans- 
late this tale into modern terms a 
word of explanation is in order. In 


those days bathtubs were not as 
numerous as they are now, but they 
were bigger and did not have our 
present coffin design. They were 
really tubs about the size of a half- 
hogshead. The water was carried 
from a cistern in a stout oaken 
bucket that was “iron bound and 
copper riveted” and weighed as 
much empty as a modern tin pail 
would weigh full. This clarifica- 
tion partly accounts for the actions 
of the apprentice who, it may be as- 
sumed, was a young man in his 
period of adolescence. 

The apprentice attacked his task 
with a will, no doubt—they all do— 
but one can readily imagine his 
state of mind after emptying the 
first pail into the tub to find that the 
water little more than covered the 
bottom; and as the tub widened to- 
ward the top it complicated his cal- 
culations with regard to the number 
of pailfuls necessary to put, say, 
eighteen inches of water in it. 
About twenty or more would be re- 
quired, and as he continued with 
the fatiguing task he was confront- 
ed with a problem that has bedev- 
iled youth from time immemorial, 
namely, how to accomplish some- 
thing without effort, a companion 
problem to the modern adult one of 
how to get rich quick without work- 
ing. 

He paused and soliloquized: Ye 
Gods! Am I, the apprentice of a 
great sorcerer, reduced to the labor 
of a menial when, by the use of a 
magic word, the task could be done 
even by a household utensil—the 
broom for instance. At that very 
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moment he recalled the magic words 
and promptly acted upon his in- 
spiration. ‘“Hocus-pocus, O broom! 
Leave thy place in yon corner and 
get thee to the task of replenish- 
ing our Master’s tub”; and forth- 
with, the broom continued the task 
where the apprentice had left off. 

Who can imagine the exaltation 
of this young man over his first ac- 
complishment in the field of magic? 
It certainly pays to use one’s head 
especially if in that head there is a 
little knowledge of magic. Behold 
what the use of his head is doing 
now. There is the broom industri- 
ously filling up the tub with water, 
and making more speed than he 
could make. To use a modern 
term, he was “letting George do it” 
with a vengeance. 

Well, that is the way of life—but 
methinks there is now nearly 


enough water in the tub; so the 
broom may now cease while he fin- 


ishes the task—the sorcerer must 
not know of his ingenious strata- 
gem. “Hocus-pocus, O broom, cease 
thy labors and return to thy place!” 
But the broom continued on. Why? 
What’s the matter? It just dawned 
upon him. “Hocus-pocus” was the 
go signal, but not the stop signal. 
The Master also had a stop signal, 
and he cannot recollect it. Some- 
thing must be done; he must think 
and recollect that magic word, but 
the persistence of the broom rattles 
him and in desperation, he breaks 
the broom handle in two hoping to 
find an excuse for its condition 
when the Master returns. To get 
out of one jam he gets into another. 
How human! 

But it does not get him out of the 
first jam. It complicates it, for 
now look what happens! Both 
parts of the broom resume the task 
—there must have been another 


pail handy — and production in- 
stead of ceasing, doubles. Under 
other circumstances that would be 
efficiency, but in this circumstance 
it is “too much of a good thing,” and 
as parts of the broom alternate in 
dumping water into the rapidly fill- 
ing tub, one can imagine his dire 
predicament. At this point in the 
music he is sweating blood — and 
well he might. The water may over- 
flow any moment now, and there is 
the broken broom to answer for. 
At best, he will be dismissed in dis- 
grace; but what if his master in 
his anger: should turn him into a 
rabbit—or maybe a rat—as a pun- 
ishment? He loses his head com- 
pletely and cries out, “Master! Mas- 
TER!” Well, of all things. The mas- 
ter at that moment returns—and in 
the nick of time—quickly takes in 
the situation, gives the magic stop 
signal (it was “Chipperattus”) and 
the work ceases forthwith. No 
doubt the sorcerer made the broom 
whole, too, though it is not so stated 
in the legend, but it is clear from 
the music that order is restored and 
everything is shipshape again. This 
modern version may differ some- 
what from the original but only in 
unimportant details which have 
accrued in the retelling of an old 
story. 

Most legends have a moral, and 
“never start something you can’t 
finish” fits this one like a glove. 

But there is one important detail 
in this story that we moderns 
might well take seriously. Our 
present predicament differs but lit- 
tle from that of the apprentice. It 
arises out of a development that. 
has, so to speak, apprenticed us to 
a sorcery called science, whose rapid 
advance has so complicated the de- 
tails of modern life as to make it a 
serious menace instead of the bene- 
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fit to human existence that it should 
be. 

That is not the fault of science, 
but this rapid advancement has de- 
veloped a machine so complicated 
and so ramified that if we cannot be- 
come highly skilled operators of it, 
the machine is destined to be more 
destructive than productive; when 
that time comes, the race is due for 
a tumble, and “great” will be “the 
fall thereof.” 

Nations and peoples are just as 
subject to natural laws as are indi- 
viduals; and ignorance of these laws 
will not immunize them from the 
consequences of their violation or 
disregard. Attention to a few fun- 
damental principles is sufficient to 
keep a nation in proper balance. A 
people who are morally sound, rea- 
sonably intelligent, and normally 
progressive should continue to ad- 
vance over a very long period, until 
something happens to throw these 
three factors out of balance. The 
thing that usually happens is moral 
disintegration as in the case of the 
Roman Empire and other ancient 
nations. But the greatest modern 
peril is a progress in scientific ad- 
vancement that tends to leave the 
development of character and cul- 
ture so far behind as to nullify their 
influence. 

Life in Western Europe is fur- 
ther confused by a variety of peo- 
ples, traditions, cultures, and con- 
flicting interests, all crowded into a 
territory too small to give free play 
to such complicated living. 

Western Europe is like a ship 
overcrowded with passengers of 
many different antecedents, cus- 
toms and cultures. The crew is or- 
ganized to take care of a normal 
load over a relatively short time for 
the distance to be covered; and if 
the elements, or an enemy, make no 


trouble, the ship, even if overloaded, 
will reach port with little discom- 
fort to the passengers. 

But if this ship were astray out 
in mid-ocean without signaling 
device and had to ration its food 
supply or replenish it from the 
waters to sustain the human cargo 
over a period several times longer 
than that scheduled, then a lot of 
things would spring up to disturb 
the morale of the crew and pas- 
sengers. 

The most valuable factor in such 
a case would be a moral stamina 
that would enable all to meet the 
situation with maximum endur- 
ance and forbearance. Intelligence 
and resourcefulness would help; 
but without this strong moral char- 
acter they would tend to move into 
evil ways and before long disunity 
and disorder would turn the ship 
into a shambles. 

That is what is happening in Eu- 
rope. At a time when moral charac- 
ter is vitally necessary to stabilize a 
situation that has for generations 
been packed with explosive matter, 
that character is, instead, at its low- 
est ebb, with the result that, for the 
second time in a generation, tricky 
methods combined with evil re- 
sourcefulness have turned Europe 
into a shambles—and in the end 
Europe will find herself drifting in- 
to degradation and slavery. 

There are times when nations 
with the best of intentions find them- 
selves confronted with impending 
disaster which they are inadequate 
to meet. In such emergencies they 
can, and should, invoke the aid of 
Divine Power which will not fail 
if such nations are properly moti- 
vated. Note what the apprentice 
did in his distress. He might have 
been motivated by the same terror 
that grips a drowning boy when he 
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cries for his mother. But the cry 
was heeded by the Master who set 
things right in short order. Looked 
at in one way, this legend is an im- 
pressive symbolization of the pre- 
dicament our modern world is in. 
What would have happened if the 
apprentice had not called his Mas- 
ter? 

Will Europe cry Master! Master! 
in the face of its impending debacle? 
The indications are that she will 
not. Her people have become in- 
fected with a moral cancer that has 
sapped their stamina, and their out- 
look for the future has no redeem- 
ing features that would insure any 


kind of stabilized regeneration. 
Her conflicting interests have be- 
come so confused and chaotic that 
no political formula is in sight that 
could do more than hold in sus- 
pense a situation that leads to futil- 
ity. She is spiritually and politi- 
cally bankrupt. 

In this situation there is not much 
that America can do in a construc- 
tive way beyond offering some re- 
lief to allay the the people’s distress. 
We can provide no formula that will 
lubricate the friction of European 
contentions, nor can we set up a 
system that will synchronize Euro- 
pean life. 


TO TERESA OF AVILA 


By SIsTER M. MADELEINE SOPHIE, S.S.N.D. 


— sit here please, and talk to me; 

Four hundred years mean nothing to you now. 
And place means just as little to a saint,— 

Avila, Milwaukee, Oberammergau. 


I kiss your habit, coarse and Carmel-brown, 


And in this very minute, 


Because you are yourself, so tender, strong, 
Your own dear face within it! 


Your sanctity is never taken by surprise; 
You love me as you would a real daughter, 
Convinced that nature is not robbed by grace, 
But made more healthy by baptismal water. 


Teresa, teach me your way of total love, 
Articulate in that one imperious cry 
Echoing still in hearts of perfect lovers: 


“To suffer or to die!” 





SELF-REVELATION IN 


By SISTER JULIA OF 


HE centenary of Cardinal New- 

man’s conversion, October 9th, 
has aroused a renewed interest in 
his life and writings. In the re- 
consideration of his works, it is 
to be hoped that his sermons will 
receive their merited share of at- 
tention. The approach to twelve 
volumes of sermons, with unpre- 
possessing titles, may seem diffi- 
cult to the average reader, but if 
read in conjunction with the 
Apologia and the published Corre- 
spondence to 1845, the sermons 
will open up a rich field of inter- 
esting material. The student of 


Newman will gain a complete pic- 


ture of the Oxford leader from these 
three sources. The Apologia gave 
to the world his own account of the 
change in his religious opinions. 
His published Correspondence re- 
vealed his personal hopes, fears, 
and disappointments during those 
years of change as he confided them 
to his intimate friends and rela- 
tives. The published Anglican ser- 
mons of the same period showed 
this great religious reformer in his 
direct work for souls, striving to 
form in them a true Christian char- 
acter and to lead them to an inti- 
mate knowledge and love of God. 
Preaching was always to New- 
man a sacred duty. As a tutor at 
Oriel, he could not be satisfied with 
a merely intellectual influence on 
his pupils. As a minister of the 
Gospel, he felt that the spiritual in- 
fluence should also be at work. His 
persistence in this view brought him 
into difficulties with Hawkins, the 


NEWMAN’S SERMONS 


THE TRINITY, S.N.D. 


Provost, who gradually deprived 
him of new students to lessen his 
influence. This curtailment, how- 
ever, had the opposite effect as New- 
man was freed from academic 
duties and could devote all his 
energy to the spiritual revival 
which he saw was needed in the 
Anglican Church. Through his 
sermons and Tracts, he reached a 
far wider audience and carried 
through what he called “a second 
reformation.” 

Newman’s sermons exerted a 
profound influence at the beginning 
of the Oxford Movement, first, as 
he delivered them from the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s Church, and later, as 
he published them between the 
years 1834 and 1843. No biogra- 
phy or critical study of Newman 
omits an account of the impression 
they made on the people of his day. 
Many contemporary descriptions of 
them have come down to us, ac- 
knowledging their power to move 
their hearers. Even Matthew Ar- 
nold recalled, years later, “that most 
entrancing of voices, breaking the 
silence with words and thoughts 
that were a religious music,— 
subtle, sweet, mournful. . . . Happy 
the man who in that susceptible 
season of youth hears such voices! 
They are a possession to him 
forever.” Dean Richard William 
Church, the author of an excellent 
history of the Oxford Movement, 
who was a close personal friend of 
Newman, has pointed out that these 
sermons were different from other 
English sermons: “plain, direct, 
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unornamented, clothed in English 
that was only pure and lucid... 
they were the expression of a pierc- 
ing and large insight into character 
and conscience and motives, of a 
sympathy at once most tender and 
most stern with the tempted and 
the wavering, of an absolute and 
burning faith in God and in His 
counsels, in His love, in His judg- 
ments, in the awful glory of His 
generosity and His magnificence. 
They made men think of the things 
which the preacher spoke of and 
not of the preacher.” The manner 
of delivery was individual. New- 
man read his sermons, rapidly, but 
with clear intonation. After each 
long sentence or paragraph, there 
was a distinct pause lasting some- 
times half a minute, to let the mat- 
ter sink into the consciousness of 
his hearers. He was concrete in 
his treatment, rather than general 
or abstract. He penetrated the 
depths of human conscience so that 
his listeners felt that he knew their 
innermost thoughts. He could 
treat understandingly of tempta- 
tions and situations far removed 
from his own experience, with great 
sympathy and charity. His aim 
was to raise the minds and the 
hearts of his audience to that in- 
visible world which was more real 
to him than the world about him, 
and to urge them to lead lives that 
were in accordance with their re- 
ligious belief. 

Newman rarely dealt with con- 
troversial subjects in his sermons 
as he did in his Tracts. He record- 
ed in the Apologia his hatred of 
Rome during these years, so bitter 
that he felt obliged to make a re- 
tractation in 1843, but there was 
no evidence of this in the published 
sermons. He was concerned with 
ethical and moral questions. He 


made use of characters from the 
Old and the New Testament for 
subtle analysis of motive and ac- 
tion. He threw new light on the 
mysteries of religion and the great 
truths of Christian revelation. This 
is the principal reason why these 
sermons seem timeless and why 
they make a universal appeal: thus 
they afford food for religious 
thought today as well as when they 
were first preached; they have a 
message for lay persons as well as 
for religious, for the Catholic as 
well as for the Anglican. 

Apart from their religious appeal, 
the sermons of Newman are of 
abiding interest to the student of 
literature. Many of them illustrate 
his English prose style at its best. 
Certainly it must have been the 
style and not the subject matter 
which caused such diverse charac- 
ters as Macaulay and George Eliot 
to commit to memory “The Second 
Spring,” as neither could have had 
any sympathy with the restoration 
of the Catholic hierarchy in Eng- 
land. Students of Newman are not 
in agreement as to the relative 
merits of the Anglican and Catho- 
lic sermons, although there are only 
two volumes of the latter for com- 
parison. There is a marked differ- 
ence in expression and treatment, 
which opens an interesting field for 
discussion as to probably causes. 
Some account for the change as an 
adaptation to different types of au- 
dience; some, as due to the sense of 
happiness at having found the truth 
after long search; and others again, 
as simply a development in prose 
style after two decades of writing. 

Whatever may be the approach to 
Newman’s sermons, they are more 
interesting if read in the chronologi- 
cal order of composition than in the 
order of publication. In the vol- 
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ume called Sermons on Subjects of 
the Day, W. J. Copeland, the editor, 
included a list of dates for all the 
sermons printed in Parochial and 
Plain Sermons, and the dates of the 
others were given in their respec- 
tive volumes. Thus the reader can 
trace the development in Newman’s 
prose style, and can discover many 
personal references that would 
escape notice if the time of composi- 
tion were ignored. It is also inter- 
esting to synchronize the sermons 
with the comments on preaching in 
Newman’s correspondence, and with 
the record of his change of views in 
the Apologia. 

Newman undoubtedly portrayed 
himself in many passages in his 
sermons. One example of this re- 
lates to that quality of shyness from 
which he suffered when he was first 
made a Fellow of Oriel, which pre- 
vented him from opening his heart 


fully and familiarly to anyone in 
Oxford, and which he had to over- 
come before he could give spiritual 


consolation to others. In a sermon 
on St. Paul, “Affliction a School of 
Comfort,” dated October, 1834, he 
refers to this phase. 


“Time was when, even at the most 
necessary times, we found it diffi- 
cult to speak of Heaven to another; 
our mouth seemed closed, even 
when our heart was full; but now 
our affection is eloquent, and ‘out 
of the abundance of the heart our 
mouth speaketh.’ Blessed portion 
indeed, thus to be tutored in the 
sweetest, softest strains of Gospel 
truth, and to range over the face of 
the earth pilgrims and sojourners, 

. severed from ties of earth by 
the trials we have endured, . . . and 
allowed to bring forth bread and 
wine to refresh the weary soldiers 
of the most high God.” 


This shyness was no doubt the 
result of Newman’s deepest char- 
acteristic, a certain isolation of 
spirit and loneliness of soul which 
he describes so feelingly in the 
Apologia. It was related to his ex- 
perience of conversion as a boy of 
fifteen, which resulted, he said, “in 
isolating me from the objects which 
surrounded me, in confirming me 
in my mistrust of physical phe- 
nomena, and making me rest in the 
thought of two and two only abso- 
lute and luminously self-evident 
beings, myself and my Creator.” In 
a sermon on “The Immortality of 
the Soul,” July, 1833, the same feel- 
ing finds expression: 


“And should it so happen that 
misfortunes come upon us (as they 
often do), then still more are we led 
to understand the nothingness of 
this world; then still more are we 
led to distrust it, and are weaned 
from the love of it, .. . and we be- 
gin, by degrees, to perceive that 
there are but two beings in the 
whole universe, our own soul, and 
the God who made it.” 


As time went on, this sense of 
solitude in the world was marked 
by a stronger realization of the 
presence of God in the soul, giving 
“a deep, silent peace which the 
world sees not.” The Christian, he 
said, can joy in himself, “for it is 
the grace of God within him, it is 
the presence of the Eternal Com- 
forter, in which he joys.” He de- 
veloped this experience in the 
Christmas sermon of 1839, “Equa- 
nimity.” The Christian, he declared, 
can bear to be with himself at all 
times, “never less alone than when 
alone.” He urged his hearers to be 
attentive to the working of grace 
and not to lose it through neglect. 
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“May it be our blessedness, as 
years go on, to add one grace to 
another, and advance upward, step 
by step, neither neglecting the 
lower after attaining the higher, 
nor aiming at the higher before 
attaining the lower. The first 
grace is faith, the last is love; first 
comes zeal, afterwards comes lov- 
ing-kindness; first comes humilia- 
tion, then comes peace; ... may 
we learn to mature all graces in us; 
—fearing and trembling; watching 
and repenting, because Christ is 
coming; joyful, thankful, and care- 
less of the future, because He is 
come.” 


In spite of this isolation from the 
world, Newman had strong and ten- 
der friendships at all periods of his 
life. His letters to Bowden, an in- 
separable companion of his under- 
graduate days at Trinity, and to 


Froude and Keble and Pusey, after 
he became a Fellow of Oriel, re- 
vealed his sensitive and affectionate 


nature. He submitted his sermons 
and other writings to these close 
friends for criticism and approval. 
One would not expect to find refer- 
ences to personal friends in his ser- 
mons, but there are comments on 
friendship as one of God’s blessings, 
given to those who have severed 
other ties of family life for His 
service, as in “Present Blessings,” 
March, 1839. 


“We too, through God’s mercy, 
whether we be young or old, wheth- 
er we have many friends or few, if 
we be Christ’s shall all along our 
pilgrimage find those in whom we 
may live, who will love us and 
whom we may love, who will aid us 
and help us forward, and comfort 
us, and close our eyes. For His 
love is a secret gift, which, unseen 


by the world, binds together those 
in whom it lives and makes them 
live and sympathise in one an- 
other.” 


The references to the influence of 
his Oxford friends run all through 
the Apologia, and the closing para- 
graphs of that work, where he ex- 
presses his gratitude first to the 
brothers of the Birmingham Ora- 
tory, and then to his former com- 
panions and counsellors at Oxford, 
contain one of the most beautiful 
tributes to human friends that we 
can find in English prose. 

Many of Newman’s_ sermons 
based on biblical characters de- 
picted events or qualities that were 
found in his own life and charac- 
ter. The sermon, “Jeremiah, a Les- 
son for the Disappointed,” paral- 
leled Newman’s efforts to reform the 
Anglican Church, summed up, as he 
said, in three words: “good hope, 
labour, disappointment.” “Look 
through the Bible, and you will find 
God’s servants, even though they 
began with success, end with dis- 
appointment; not that God’s pur- 
poses or His instruments fail, but 
that the time for reaping what we 
have sown is hereafter, not here; 
that here there is no great visible 
fruit in any one man’s lifetime.” 
Likewise, in depicting the gradual 
and slow development in religious 
opinions and change of faith, since 
“characters must be formed and 
hearts must be changed,” Newman 
seemed to foretell his own slow 
progress in his conversion. These 
Christians “hold the notions they 
have been taught for a long while, 
not perceiving that the character 
forming within them is at variance 
with these, till at length the inward 
growth forces itself forward, forces 
on the opinions accompanying it, 
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and the dead outward surface of 
error, which has no root in their 
minds, from some accidental occur- 
rence, suddenly falls off.” Newman 
described this process in a sermon 
on St. Paul, in 1832, when he an- 
ticipated no such change in his own 
views. However, his final com- 
ment on St. Paul may be perfectly 
applied to himself: “There was 
much in St. Paul’s character which 
was not changed on his conversion, 
but merely directed to other and 
higher objects, and purified; it was 
his creed that was changed, and his 
soul by regeneration. ... ” 

There is the same autobiographic 
interest in a sermon depicting the 
last years of St. John in loneliness 
and exile. The description reminds 
one of the last years of Newman as 
an Anglican, at Littlemore, when 
he had definitely broken with the 
past but was yet unable to go for- 
ward: 


“He had to live in his own 
thoughts, without familiar friend, 
with those only about him who be- 
longed to a younger generation. Of 
him were demanded by his gracious 
Lord, as pledges of his faith, all his 
eye loved and his heart held con- 
verse with. He was as a man mov- 
ing his goods into a far country, 
who at intervals and by portions 
sends them before him, till his pres- 
ent abode is well-nigh unfurnished.” 


These self -revealing pictures re- 
sulted from Newman’s sympathy 
and human understanding which 
enabled him to enter into the feel- 
ings and temptations of others. He 
had no intention to portray himself, 
since these analyses of St. Paul and 
St. John preceded his own conver- 
sion by several years. 

In the last sermon as an Angli- 


can, delivered at Littlemore in Sep- 
tember, 1843, there are passages 
wherein Newman was _ speaking 
directly of his own situation. This 
sermon, “The Parting of Friends,” 
is one of the most beautifully writ- 
ten of his Anglican discourses. 
Much of the matter is drawn from 
Scripture, recalling many examples 
of painful separations depicted 
there. The tone is sad through- 
out, but the emotion is perfectly re- 
strained. Newman was about to re- 
tire from active duty in the Angli- 
can Church, to resign his pastoral 
work at St. Mary’s in Oxford and 
the Chapel at Littlemore, but he 
was not yet convinced that he 
should enter the Roman Catholic 
Church. He had passed through a 
severe struggle before he could de- 
cide to take this step, because his 
sensitive soul felt keenly the an- 
guish that his followers would ex- 
perience who had come with him 
trustingly thus far only to be left 
without a guide for the future. 
Near the end of the sermon, he ad- 
dressed the Anglican Church in 
lines of sad reproach that unmis- 
takably referred to his own disap- 
pointment: 


“O my mother, whence is this 
unto thee, that thou hast good 
things poured upon thee and canst 
not keep them, and bearest chil- 
dren, yet darest not own them? 
Why hast thou not the skill to use 
their services, nor the heart to re- 
joice in their love? . . . Thine own 
offspring, the fruit of thy womb, 
who love thee and would toil for 
thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, 
as though a portent, or dost loathe 
as an offence. ... Thou makest them 
‘stand all the day idle,’ as the very 
condition of thy bearing with them; 
or thou biddest them be gone, where 
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they will be more welcome; ... And 
what wilt thou do in the end there- 
of?” 


The concluding paragraph of the 
sermon is poignant with emotion as 
Newman addressed his congrega- 
tion in farewell and appealed for 
their prayers in the future when 
they would see him no more: 


“O loving friends, should you 
know any one whose lot it has been, 
by writing or by word of mouth, in 
some degree to help you thus to act; 
if he has ever told you what you 
knew about yourselves, or what you 
did not know; . . . has made you 
feel that there was a higher life 
than this daily one, and a brighter 
world than that you see; .. . if 
what he has said or done has ever 
made you take an interest in him, 
and feel well inclined toward him; 
remember such a one in time to 
come, though you hear him not, 
and pray for him, that in all things 
he may know God’s will, and at all 
times he may be ready to fulfil it.” 


These personal passages reveal 
Newman when he was at the height 
of his power as an Anglican preach- 
er. Similarly interesting passages 
are discoverable in his Catholic ser- 
mons; and some topics such as 
Newman’s keen power of psycho- 
logical analysis, and the develop- 
ment of his prose style would draw 
on both Anglican and Catholic ser- 
mons for illustration. The Ozford 
University Sermons first suggested 
tentatively his views on faith and 
reason which concerned him deeply 
all his life. Newman was sensitive 
to the needs of many sincere and 
earnest souls who could not find re- 
ligious peace, and he sought to build 
up a philosophical system to aid 


them. After he became a Catholic 
priest, he strove to have his writ- 
ings on this subject approved at 
Rome, but the difficulties of neces- 
sary translation and a certain mis- 
trust of the brilliant convert caused 
delay. Newman’s work in this field 
culminated in his well know Gram- 
mar of Assent, his last Catholic 
book. 

Since many readers of Newman 
feel that his life exhibited that 
heroic virtue which leads the Church 
to enroll some of her children 
among the Saints, it would be well 
if his sermons were more frequent- 
ly studied. There he reveals best 
his zeal, his sincerity, his strong 
faith, his humility, his complete de- 
votedness to the cause of religion. 
We can imagine that Newman him- 
self would have been amazed at the 
thought of such public recognition 
of holiness of life. It was my privi- 
lege once to visit his simple burial 
place at Rednal, outside Birming- 
ham, where the first Fathers of the 
Oratory were buried. The plain 
metal marker for his grave, em- 
bossed with his own epitaph, Ez 
umbris et imaginibus in veritatem, 
seemed eminently suitable after 
such a life. It was in May and there 
was a hillside of rhododendrons in 
bloom back of the small cemetery. 
The perfect quiet of the place in the 
beauty of Maytime brought back 
the lines of a prayer in one of New- 
man’s sermons which summed up 
his desires in life and in death: 


“May He support us all the day 
long, till the shades lengthen, and 
the evening comes, and the busy 
world is hushed, and the fever of 
life is over and our work is done! 
Then in His mercy may He give us 
a safe lodging, and a holy rest, and 
peace at the last.” 





THESE ARE OUR HEROES 


By Lt. FrRANcES M. TAPPAN 


[ is evening and my day’s work is 
done. The tropical rain pounds 
on the pre-fabricated roof of our 
G.I. building and I find myself 
thinking of the wounded boys I 
work with and the courageous way 
they meet their difficulties. The 
world of fiction and movies does not 
give them half the credit they de- 
serve, for it presents them with 
sweating brow, being greeted and 
greeting others with embarrassed 
pauses, when in reality our boys 
act quite naturally and without any 
self - consciousness. Their biggest 
worry is for the folks they have to 
meet and how they are going to feel. 


Here is a true example of the way 
these boys accept their situation. I 
was working in the clinic with my 
back turned to the door as the new 


patient arrived. A quick glance 
over my shoulder presented an arm 
amputated above the elbow and a 
face full of minute particles of 
shrapnel. “Sit down and take your 
jacket off,” I invited as I continued 
my work on my present patient. 
“Who do you think I am, Hou- 
dini?” was his cheerful reply, and 
I turned to find him beaming at his 
own joke, for he had neither arm! 
He was not in the least embar- 
rassed, nor bitter about what life 
held for him. He was going to go 
through Harvard and be a lawyer; 
and he was getting married just as 
soon as he was well enough to do so. 
Let me tell you of another. He 
is six feet four in his stocking feet 
and wears size fourteen shoes; 
weighs over 200 pounds in spite of 
the fact that he lost an arm and a 


leg on the same side. By now he 
has learned to use both artificial 
limbs well. He is the world’s best 
fishing “fly tier,” for he can tie 
knots faster with his modern 
“hook” than you can with your 
hands, and better ones too, for it is 
as delicate a tool as any that could 
be invented for that purpose and he 
has learned to use it well. The last 
time I saw him he was skiing; and 
he took a long sprawling tumble 
down the hill landing full of snow 
and giggles at our feet. That’s the 
point I want to make. There was 
no awkward pause! There seldom 
ever is! His first words showed the 
same normal attitude you or I would 
have if we had never skiied before. 
“Lieutenant,” he said, “I'll do it all 
over again just to get you to hold 
my hand like that,” and I looked 
down to notice for the first time 
that I was clutching his extended 
hook as we laughed again. 

“That awkward pause” which is 
so often referred to in articles about 
our boys with amputations would 
never exist if the folks at home did 
not create it. The boy who has not 
adjusted to his condition is as rare 
as the person who has not adjusted 
to life. Articles that build up the 
emotional strain and the difficulty 
of his adjustment are more dam- 
aging than all the people who stare 
or carefully avoid noticing his con- 
dition, for they create the very atti- 
tude that these boys wish to escape. 
All they ask is to be treated as they 
were before they were hurt; not 
expected to do things they can’t do; 
and allowed to do all that they can 
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for themselves. Not that this ad- 
justment is an easy one. It is in- 
deed difficult, but our boys meet it 
with more courage than anyone 
gives them credit for. They do not 
turn their face to the pillow sob- 
bing as the doctor tells them an 
amputation is necessary. 

I have been with them in the 
operating room; taken their pulse 
and blood pressure and talked to 
them while their amputation was 
taking place under spinal anes- 
thesia. There was no anxiety; no 
cold perspiration stood out on their 
brow; pulse and blood pressure 
were normal throughout the whole 
operation. Cold-blooded, you say? 
No! Courageous and strong. 

Of all the boys who needed cour- 
age there is one who stands out in 
my memory as an all-time winner. 
To see him trooping down the hos- 
pital corridor with a group of happy 
soldiers, singing some silly song 
which amused them for the mo- 
ment, you would never guess he 
knew that in another month he 
would lose his arm to the shoulder 
and possibly his life, and that the 
boys all knew it too. 

That month was hard on those 
of us who surrounded him for we 
knew of the cancer that was grow- 
ing with deadly determination in 
his left shoulder creeping toward 
the heart. Still, for an operation of 
this type there are preparations— 
and we must wait—wait and think. 

Yet, being around him was a 
pleasure. His determined courage 
made us forget that such a prospect 
was possible, unless we suddenly 
remembered it ourselves. 

One day, not long before the time 
for his operation, he came whistling 
down the hall toward his room and 
entered to find his father waiting 
to see him. Overjoyed, he enthu- 


siastically welcomed him with much 
pounding on the back and shaking 
of the hand. To our horror the 
father stared with a sad expression 
on his face. “Son,” he said seri- 
ously, “how can you whistle when 
you know what is going to happen 
to you?” (And I longed to kick 
him where it would do the most 
good!) 

“Sure I can, Dad,” he replied, “no 
sense being morbid about it. Come 
on out onto the sunporch where we 
can talk,” and the father, shaking a 
dubious head, followed him out. 

This was a discordant note in the 
plan of things and brought home 
the fact that at times like this visi- 
tors should not be allowed. By the 
time this father had left he had 
done a complete job of depressing 
his son. He told him his mother 
did not want him to have the opera- 
tion for she couldn’t bear to look 
upon her son without his arm. This 
sounds incredible, but it is the truth 
and shows the utter weakness of 
that family’s character. Added to 
the boy’s already heavy burden was 
the shame for his parents. It is one 
thing to be courageous when those 
about you are courageous too, and 
quite another when those who 
mean the most to you have not 
backbone enough to “take” it also. 
A lesser man would have decided 
that it was easier to die when he 
realized that even his own mother 
could not bear the sight of him and 
had said she did not want to see 
him again after his arm was gone. 
But this is a story of courage such 
as is difficult to portray in words, 
and after a bad night which seda- 
tives could not relieve, the boy 
emerged triumphant and announced 
his determination to have the opera- 
tion and find a place for himself in 
the world. 
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At the close of the day, after his 
operation, I tiptoed into his room. 
It was his twenty-first birthday and 
there was an untouched birthday 
cake on his bedside table. I hoped 
it had come from his family. Not 
only his arm was missing but the 
complete shoulder. No one had 
come to see him and there had been 
no word from his family. I was 
glad it was dark for I feared for my 
own self-control. He asked per- 
mission for a cigarette and as I 
reached for one he said “Wait,” and 
reached for it himself. I started to 
pick up the matches but he placed 
a restraining hand on mine, took 


them from me and expertly lighted 
his own match with one hand, even 
holding the match box as he did so. 
“I’ve been practicing,” he an- 
nounced with a grin. That must 
have taken hours of practice, and 
hadn’t been accomplished in a day. 
Neither had any of us seen him at 
his practice. It must have been 
done during those long sleepless 
nights of waiting. I waited for him 
to speak. “The operation was a 
success and I’m going to live,” he 
told me; and in the same breath, 
“Did you see the birthday cake one 
of the girls in the kitchen made for 
me?” 


THE CARRIER DOVE 


Legend for the Bleeding Heart Dove 
which inhabits Luzon 


By Mary FRANCES WARD 


the dusk of Calvary, 
A thorn transfixed its breast, 
As upon the Savior’s crown 
A lost dove sought to rest. 


Instantly reviving, 

Eager-winged, the dove 

Took to flight, now ensigned with 
A ruby badge of Love. 

Finding quick its bearings, 
Soaring swiftly on, 

It circled over China seas, 

Then homing found Luzon. 
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Men along the “Death March” 
Seeking Bataan’s sky, 

Saw the dove with bleeding breast 
Then forgot to die! 

Saw the mystery of Love, 

Lost in prayer their pain; 

By vitality of faith, 

They are the free again! 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





MASS ON IWO JIMA 


AM at Mass, in the crypt of the 
Church of the Nativity in St. 
Paul, Minn. I am in the first pew, 
facing a unique altar. This is the 
only altar “versus people” in this 


hemusphere, here in this church 
hard upon the very geographical 
center of the North American con- 
tinent. The celebrant stands be- 
hind such an altar, facing the peo- 
ple, instead of standing on the near 
side with his back toward them. 
There were many altars “versus 
people” on the battlefields of the 
world. 

A rustle of vestments, and the 
priest and his two servers enter the 
sanctuary. Father Paul Bussard is 
the celebrant; the altar boys are a 
little chap named Paul Ryan— 
Paulie, my son Patrick calls him— 
and Pat himself. This will be a 
memorable Mass. 

“In nomine Patris. . . . Introibo 
ad altare Dei. Ad Deum qui laetifi- 
cat....” Iam close enough to the 
altar to hear the priest’s prayers 
and the responses. I was once an 
altar boy myself: I accompany 
priest and servers through the 


prayers at the foot of the altar. 
Only Father Bussard’s head is visi- 
ble; Pat and Paulie cannot be seen 
at all. “Confiteor.” Now, not even 
the priest can be seen. I bow my 
own head. 

Father ascends the steps. I fol- 
low the Mass of the Catechumens in 
the leaflet missal I picked up at the 
church door. The Kyrie is said, 
the Collects, the Epistle. Hy, there, 
Pat, where are you? Oh, there you 
are waiting; right on the job. Pat 
bows to the priest, picks -up the 
book, disappears for a prolonged 
instant behind the altar, emerges 
on the other side, and hoists the 
book up (it’s a bulky load even for 
a chap thirteen years old going on 
fourteen). He turns it over to Fa- 
ther Bussard, who is waiting. 

In a few moments Pat and Paulie 
are seated, trying, with a fair de- 
gree of success, to maintain that 
decorum expected of servers, and 
sometimes achieved by them, while 
Father Bussard reads the Epistle, 
proclaims the good news of the 
Gospel, leads prayers for those who 
died during the past week, includ- 
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ing men of the parish in the armed 
forces, and delivers a brief and 
pithy sermon... The Credo; as I 
genuflect I am distracted by the 
hardwood-block floor upon which 
] stand. 

The Mass of the Faithful begins. 
| follow my missal, offering myself 
and the little good I have been able 
to accomplish, with the help of 
God’s grace, during the week past, 
in union with the priest and all 
those about me and all the Faithful 
everywhere: “Accept, O holy Fa- 
ther, almighty and eternal God, this 
host ... on behalf of all here pres- 
ent and likewise for all faithful 
Christians living and dead.” Now 
and then I catch a glimpse of Pat’s 
elbow, around the edge of the altar 
—even of his head, as he rocks first 
to one side and then the other, ad- 
justing the cassock which is pulling 
on his shoulders. “In a spirit of 
humility and with a contrite heart, 
may we be accepted by Thee... ” 

The ablutions, the prayer to the 
Holy Trinity. The Orate Fratres: 
the priest invites the people to par- 
ticipate with him. Mass proceeds 
rapidly now. I miss the Preface, 
because I am having a little trouble 
reading. It is a windy day out- 
doors, and a speck of dust had 
blown into my eye on the way to 
church. I find myself rubbing it; 
my vision grows dim. 

Through the mist I see the priest 
extend his hands over the chalice. 
The warning bell rings. A hush 
falls over the congregation; angels 
arrive from their celestial man- 
sions; the Son of God will soon be 
in our midst, as Calvary is re-pre- 
sented. My mind leaps time and 
space. I find myself present at that 
first Mass in the upper chamber; 
then at the second Mass, on wind- 
swept Calvary. 
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But something strange is taking 
place. The priestly hands extended 
over the chalice bring to my mind a 
picture, of a Mass at the foot of 
Mount Suribachi, on Iwo Jima 
(taken, as likely as not, by that 
same photographer who, a few 
hours later, recorded for all time 
the raising of Old Glory on Suri- 
bachi’s summit). It is probably 
D-day plus three on Iwo Jima. 

As the priest stands there, hands 
extended over the chalice, the altar 
shrinks and changes. It is no 
longer the fine, polished wood altar 
of Nativity church, behind which 
little of the priest is seen below his 
head and shoulders; it is a chap- 
lain’s portable altar, set knee high 
across rocks and earth in a moun- 
tainside foxhole. The priest is no 
longer Father Bussard: it is the un- 
named priest of the picture — yet, 
they are identical, in Christ; both 
are Christ, in the sublime action 
about to occur. But the spotless, 
rustling, Gothic chasuble has be- 
come skimpy khaki, blown to one 
side by the strong ocean wind in 
spite of the protecting canvas shield 
held by a helmeted marine. (I rub 
my own burning eye.) There is no 
carpeted sanctuary floor here; this 
Mass is being offered, this altar 
stands, on a floor of iron gray vol- 
canic sand, strewn with rocks and 
boulders, and scrub brush uprooted 
and torn to ribbons by two days of 
blasting from Green Beach, from 
ships offshore, and from planes 
overhead. 

My point of view is that of the 
bareheaded marine who kneels at 
the corner of the altar, facing the 
priest, and holding down the pages 
of the missal. There is no large 
crucifix, with the figure of Christ 
triumphant, suspended from the 

ceiling, as in Nativity church back 
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home. Here is a tiny crucifix, lying 
flat on the edge of the table-altar, 
with the suffering Christ represent- 
ed thereon. 

Fifteen men of the congregation 
are to be seen, but there are others, 
for (another picture shows) when 
Communion time comes later, many 
more make their way to the priest. 
Well they know that for many of 
their number, It will be Viaticum. 
In a short while they will be inch- 
ing up the slope of Mount Suri- 
bachi, in the face of stone and con- 
crete revetments constructed to 
block their way, under the cross- 
fire of mortars and machine guns 
manned by a hidden enemy, in the 
path of hand grenades hurled by 
by-passed Japanese from behind 
them. There will be hundreds of 
pillboxes and emplacements, con- 
nected by a network of tunnels, to 
be overcome... . “We beseech Thee, 
O Lord, to receive in atonement this 
sacrifice of adoration from us and 
from all Thy household. Provide 
that our days be spent in Thy peace, 
save us from everlasting damna- 
tion, and cause us to be numbered 
among those whom Thou hast 
chosen. Through Christ our Lord.” 

“Amen,” answer the two servers. 
Pat and Paulie? No, they cannot 
be; but yes, they could be Pat and 
Paulie. They are much older now, 
seen behind the primitive altar, 
bearded and grim and grimy. They 
no longer wear hampering cassocks 
and immaculate surplices; they are 
in battle dress, just like the rest of 
the congregation, their blouses open 
in front. 

This is a Mass these men will 
never forget (those who survive the 
bloody ordeal of Suribachi’s ascent) 
for didn’t it take them two days to 
get to it? The Japanese had been 
ready and waiting when they and 
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their fellow marines of the Fifth 
Division landed on Green Beach. 
And any one of them will tell you 
that whoever named it had a pecu- 
liar sense of humor. The beach is 
anything but green; it is a reddish- 
gray, and it is gritty sand. 

The landing was horrible, and so 
it was right up to the summit of 
Suribachi. Even as they hit the 
beach, the marines were hopelessly 
cut up and disorganized. Vehicles 
mired in the clutching sand, sup- 
plies were ruined, bad weather and 
a rough sea held back new supplies 
and hindered evacuation of the 
wounded. Medical corps men and 
chaplains worked heroically, yet 
many of the wounded lay where 
they fell even at the end of the sec- 
ond day. Scores of dead lay every- 
where; yet few of the troops had 
seen a single Japanese. 

So the marines dug in; into the 
sand of Green Beach, and there the 
Japanese kept them pinned down 
for two days—forty-eight hours— 
two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty humiliating minutes, and 
every minute seemed an eternity. 
For two days they were pinned to 
the ground by savage mortar, ma- 
chine gun, and sniper fire coming 
from a line of pillboxes in scrubby 
shrubbery at the foot of the volcano, 
not three hundred yards distant. 
The hot sand got into their leggings 
and down their necks, and worked 
its way down into their shoes. It 
filtered into their hair and their 
eyes and their eyebrows, and into 
their teeth and into their K rations. 
Green Beach, indeed! 

By the end of the second day the 
enemy at the foot of the mountain 
was silenced by a terrific air and 
naval bombardment. Silenced, but 
not eliminated. There were still 
many of them around, to take pot 
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shots at our men; but on D-day 
plus three the foot troops, aided by 
naval and air bombardment, our ar- 
tillery, and especially our tanks, be- 
gan their drive and fought their way 
in under the guns higher up on the 
mountain. 

It was rugged, wasn’t it, Father? 
It was, wasn’t it, Pat, my son. 
Wasn’t it, Paulie? And you men of 
the congregation, with your matted 
hair and beards of three days’ 
growth, some of you with rifles in 
the crook of your arms, even as 
the priest spreads his hands over 
the chalice — “Do Thou, O God, 
deign to bless what we offer, and 
make it approved, effective, worthy 
and pleasing in every way, that it 
may become for our good, the Body 
and Blood of Thy dearly beloved 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The very person of the priest dis- 
solves, is replaced by Another. 

“This is My Body. . . . This is the 
chalice of My Blood.” Pat—no, it 
would be Paulie, rings the bell. All 
heads bow. The Elevation: “And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all things to Myself.” 

The souls of those Catholic men 
grow visible to the eye of faith, en- 
veloping their bodies, overflowing 
them, merging, as it were, one with 
the other, and all with the priest, 
and they with the Soul of the Vic- 
tim being offered to His heavenly 
Father. And the Father is well 
pleased. And I seem to see this 
corporate soul of the Mystical Body 
surging and swirling, like the waves 
and eddies off Green Beach, and 
extending itself out over those 
waves and commingling with the 
souls of those at Mass back in 
Nativity church, and the priest and 
people here and there are the same 
and the Victim is the same, all one 
in Christ as He is one with the Fa- 


ther. And this Mystical Body em- 
braces the souls of every one of the 
faithful today and back unto Cal- 
vary, and I see the arms of It 
reaching on and on and on into 
time, to embrace and to incorporate 
into Its radiant Self the souls of 
every member of the body of the 
faithful yet to be born, even to the 
end of time. ... 

For this is the perpetual Sacri- 
fice. And the men here gathered 
about this rude altar offer Christ 
with the priest to God, including in 
that offering their own selves, their 
own prayers and works and suffer- 
ings, the fears they have overcome, 
the heroism they have shown, the 
misery they have felt—for these 
things are all a part of them—and 
the lives they are living, and may 
lay down ere the sun sets behind 
Suribachi. 

The tremendous Mystery goes 
forward briskly. “Pater noster... 
forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” 
The thunder of the guns dies down, 
as the sound of an organ muted in 
a grand cathedral; the only sound 
is the distant surf lapping the sand. 
“Domine non sum dignus.” The 
priest receives the Sacred Species, 
and the Sacrifice is ended. Ended, 
yet not quite ended. It yet remains 
for the men to receive. They come 
forward, bracing themselves, pick- 
ing each step carefully, so as not to 
slip down the slope of the ravine. 
“Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
custodiat animam tuam in vitam 
aeternam. Amen.” 

Many things can be read in the 
faces of these men who for a brief 
space have been lifted out of time 
and into eternity: above all, won- 
der, delight—and peace. Wonder, 
accompanying their glimpse of 
eternity and their contemplation of 
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the staggering fact that they need 
not even have been, and are, and 
that Christ Himself came to redeem 
them. Delight, to be united with 
Him Who delights to be with the 
children of men; with the divine 
Wisdom playing at the creation: in 
the very opening words of the Mass, 
they had said with the priest, “Ad 
Deum qui laetificat juventutem 
meum—to God Who giveth joy to 
my youth.” 

And these men are at peace. At 
peace, in the midst of the carnage 
and bloodshed of hell let loose on 
earth, for they have just now been 
united with the God of peace, He 
Who gives that peace which the 
world cannot give. Again and 
again the idea of peace has been ex- 
pressed in this Mass. At the Gloria: 
. . and on earth, peace to men 
of good will.” These are men of 
good will, even toward their pagan, 
brown little brothers. At the of- 


fering prayer: “Provide that our 
days be spent in Thy peace”—“our 
days,” whether they end before the 
sun sets or extend on for many dec- 


ades. And again, just before Com- 
munion: “Pax Domini sit semper 
vobiscum — may the peace of the 
Lord be always with you... . Peace 
I leave unto you, My peace I give 
unto you.” 

“Ite missa est.” The Sacrifice is 
offered. Man and God, God and 
man, have met, and a greater and 
closer union will henceforth be be- 
tween them, for this Sacrifice is the 
Mystery of Love, and love feeds and 
grows upon itself and as it grows 


it burns with ever greater inten- 
sity. One calls to mind the words 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, that “peace 
is the fruit of love . . . for love is 
the force that unifies, and peace is 
unity of desires.” 

“Ite missa est.” Go, the Mass is 
ended. Yes, and “Go, accomplish 
your mission.” Go, and overcome 
the enemy. Save yourselves, if you 
can. But if you cannot, God will- 
ing, what matter a few days more 
or less upon the earth? For “he 
that eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood hath everlasting life; and 
I will raise him up on the last day.” 

Somewhere, a bell is tinkling. I 
am conscious of my immediate sur- 
roundings once more. I am back 
in Nativity church, and it is time 
for Communion. Father Bussard 
walks over to the tabernacle against 
the sanctuary wall and returns to 
the altar, bearing the ciborium. 
Now I go up to the railing. “Corpus 
Domini nostri. ...” My son holds 
the plate beneath my chin, proud 
to be doing this service for Dad. As 
I walk back to my place, I won- 
der momentarily about distractions. 
But have I been distracted? Rather, 
I have united my Mass with the Mass 
at Iwo Jima, and with all those that 
have ever been offered, and will be 
offered every minute of today, and 
tomorrow. ... “For from the rising 
of the sun even to the going down, 
My name is great among the Gen- 
tiles, and in every place there is sac- 
rifice, and there fs offered to My 
Name a clean offering.” 

Epwarp A. HARRIGAN. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


AMERICA’S LOSS 


EARS and years ago in some little 
theater in East 8th Street, I went 
to see a Russian company play Ibsen 
in Russian. The leading actor and 
actress at once became the toast of the 
select. Their names were Orloff and 
Nazimova. As I recall, Orloff wouldn’t 
or couldn’t learn English. He van- 
ished from the American orbit, but by 
the next season Alla Nazimova was 
seen on Broadway in Hedda Gabler. 
She developed her Hedda greatly as 
she and her art matured, but then her 
Hedda was chiefly memorable as being 
the passionate antithesis to the cere- 
bral subtleties of Mrs. Fiske’s fluttery 
Mrs. Gabler in a frilly negligee. I can 
see Nazimova now, her lithe and sinu- 
ous figure sheathed in black, pacing up 
and down; her jet black hair brushed 
back from her fine ivory profile; glid- 
ing to the stove with Lovberg’s manu- 
script as might a panther stalking his 
prey. Mrs. Fiske’s revenge was more 
sardonic and calculated but it had none 
of the strong poetry of the young Rus- 
sian’s. Alla Nazimova died this sum- 
mer. She has left a delicate fragrance 
behind her in the American theater 
where her gentle, irresponsible, light- 
hearted Ranevsky inspired the recent 
revival of The Cherry Orchard by 
Eva Le Gallienne, who had appeared 
in her own production with Nazimova 
in the Civic Repertory Theater. 
How completely charming was Mme. 
Nazimova in a Month in the Country 
and to what heights she rose in 
Ghosts when she embodied the suf- 
fering of all motherhood as she stood 
by Oswald. Her modern Clytemnestra 
in Mourning Becomes Electra never 
sidestepped the evil but suggested pity 
for the woman in alien surroundings 
driven to terrible deeds by forces she 
had not the strength to resist. 
Modjeska, the Polish tragedienne, 
is one of my childhood memories. 
She was in no way comparable to 
Nazimova in beauty of voice or per- 


son or in warmth of emotion, yet Mod- 
jeska enjoyed the distinction that the 
nineteenth century theater was so 
quick to offer with full provision for 
a classical repertoire. The contrast in 
this respect between the current thea- 
ter in London and New York was 
brought vividly to my attention last 
winter in the letters of a very intelli- 
gent nascent playwright, a sergeant in 
our 8th Air Force, who spent every 
available furlough in the London thea- 
ters. It was a better dramatic educa- 


tion than that available in most of our 
university courses. Among other mem- 
orable productions, he was privileged 
to see Gielgud in The Duchess of Malfi, 
The Way of the World and in Hamlet 
with Peggy Ashcroft as Ophelia and 


the King superbly played by Raphael 
Sofaer (Disraeli over here to Miss 
Hayes’ Victoria). At the Old Vic, 
Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richardson 
and Dame Sybil Thorndike were to be 
see in Peer Gynt and Richard III. The 
Old Vic bombed out of Southwark, 
carried on all through the blitz and 
during some of the worst moments, 
Juliet was played there by our Ameri- 
can Constance Cummings. To be in- 
vited to the Old Vic is a signal honor, 
but it is pure love of the theater which 
draws the great names there because 
both the salaries and the prices of the 
seats are moderate. Charles Laughton 
once turned down a fat Hollywood 
contract to return to the Old Vic just 
to renew his roots in the rich soil of 
a classical repertory season. Some 
day, I am sure, New York will de- 
velop some similar organization—per- 
haps, if dreams come true, at the City 
Center. If we had had such a thea- 
ter Alla Nazimova’s beautiful genius 
wouldn’t now be hearsay or a minor 
film memory to most American theater 
goers. Her whole American repertoire 
consisted of six plays, and she was not 
seen here in Shakespeare or in any 
other English classic. 
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R. I. P.—Two men of widely different 
character to whom our theater owes a 
debt have also died very recently, 
Franz Werfel and Frank Craven. Wer- 
fel was essentially a cosmopolitan who 
saw with equal clarity into the soul 
of a Syrian, Turkish, Bohemian or 
French peasant. Craven was just com- 
pletely American; his comedies, like 
The First Year, were strictly home- 
made in idiom, characters and most 
of all, kindly humor. As the Narrator 
in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, Mr. 
Craven personified the best in us. 

Beyond his novels, Werfel has be- 
queathed to the theater one of the wit- 
tiest and most pathetic of pleas for 
racial tolerance and understanding in 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel. All over 
the country, Catholic Little Theaters 
have been producing their own ver- 
sion of Werfel’s last literary testament, 
the medium of his gratitude to Our 
Lady for his escape from the Gestapo 
—The Song of Bernadette. 


Mr. Strauss GoEs To Boston.—Lean 
in laughs but rich in melody, this first 
musical of the season offers more en- 
joyment than the unamiable reviews 
suggest. Virginia MacWatters has a 
silky coloratura voice; George Rigaud 
seems specially designed by nature for 
the musical hero and Ruth Matteson, 
slender and elegant as Mme. Strauss, 
sings the best song of the evening with 
great appeal. The ballets by Balanchine 
are also invigorated by the lively pres- 
ence of Harold Lang from the Ballet 
Theater, one of the three original sail- 
ors in Fancy Free. All this to the 
credit. On the debit side of the pro- 
gram are dull dialogue and the laugh- 
less lyrics, written all too appropriate- 
ly by a Mr. Sour! Robert Stolz, the 
conductor, is responsible for the score 
which is, of course, largely based on 
the waltzes of Johann Strauss. 

The entire story, such as it is, circles 
about Johann’s visit to Boston in 1872 
to conduct Boston’s World Peace Jubi- 
lee, for which an orchestra of 1,000 
was assembled, as well as a chorus of 
20,000 and 150 featured soloists. The 
Coliseum was built for the fabulous 
occasion. Billed as a bachelor to pro- 
mote female Boston’s enthusiasm, Jo- 
hann finds himself overwhelmed and 
sends an anonymous cable to his wife 
to rescue him. She arrives just in 
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time to defeat the campaign of a Bos- 
ton heiress. Stuart Chaney has chosen 
a color scheme of grays and pale 
browns relieved by rose colored hang- 
ings for the flame of the ballet, but 
has ignored the atmosphere of a pre- 
Apley Boston. The drawing room on 
Beacon Street looks more like Berlin, 
and it is startling to see a mass of tall 
buildings across the Charles River and 
skyscrapers lining Broadway just after 
the Civil War. That it was the period 
of bustles for the ladies seems to have 
been the chief interest of librettist and 
costumer. Bustles are featured in the 
songs and flap on the chorus like avian 
appendages. Except as worn by Miss 
Matteson, the bustles here shown would 
have driven Mr. Worth of Paris to ab- 
sinthe. If Mr. Florell, the designer, 
had dipped into Punch of that year 
(1872), he would have seen that Du 
Maurier’s drawings show how the cre- 
ations of Worth accentuate a miniscule 
waist but preserve a not ungraceful 
silhouette. Mr. Strauss is a period 
piece without any period atmosphere. 
That is where Up in Central Park wins 
out with its Currier and Ives back- 
ground. But Mr. Strauss wins out over 
Marinka,—At the Century. 


BALLET RussE DE MONTE CARLO.— 
This is now a very perfectly trained 
and elegant company, but both the 
strength and weakness of their reper- 
toire was apparent in the second night 
program. They lack lighter comedy 
numbers and are overweighted with 
Balanchine ballets. They have also 
retained in their repertoire such clap- 
trap as Scheherazade. 

As an example of dance design with- 
out story or symbolism, Balanchine’s 
Concerto Barocco is one of his pearls. 
Danses Concertantes, has the benefit of 
striking decor and costumes of vivid 
color by Berman, but to Bach’s Con- 
certo for Two Violins the Concerto 
Barocco is danced in black practice 
costumes against a pale blue curtain, 
because Berman was disappointed in 
the execution of his designs. The 
present method brings out in clear-cut 
relief the patterns and perfection of 
the choreography which is so sensi- 
tively attuned to Bach’s harmony that 
it seems as if the dancers were the 
keys of the piano accompanying the 
violins. The movements of the eight 
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girls and three soloists are sustained 
with such grace that the rhythm is 
never for a moment broken although 
the patterns shift as continuously as 
the score’s chromatics. I am interest- 
ed to find out if Bach enthusiasts will 
feel that here is the visual expression 
of the music’s inner core. Marie 
Jeanne won an ovation on the first 
night and Ruthanna Boris on the sec- 
ond for their exquisite precision. 

Mozartiana, on the other hand, for 
me embodied the nadir of Balanchine 
choreography. It should never follow 
Concerto Barocco. The background 
by Berard is uninteresting, the cos- 
tumes, traditional ballet, are unattrac- 
tive in color and are worn with unbe- 
coming white veils. The dance pat- 
terns were stereotyped. The entrance 
of the incomparable Danilova was the 
redeeming feature. The Pas de Deux 
Classique which followed, brilliantly 
executed by Krassovska and Danielian, 
to the cheers of their admirers is the 
ripe fruit of the traditional technique 
which inspired Isadora Duncan to 
anathematize all classic ballet. 

Rodeo, Agnes de Mille’s delicious 
cowboy comedy, had a very spirited 
performance by Frederic Franklin and 
Dorothy Etheridge, excellent ballast to 
an all Balanchine evening. The cow- 
boys in their Rodeo, the square dance, 
with only clapping hands as accom- 
paniment, lead up to the lively humor 
of the Ranch House party where every- 
one shares the little cowgirl’s happi- 
ness when she ropes for herself, the 
champion roper. Rodeo, with a score 
by Copeland, and decor by Oliver 
Smith, is a De Mille triumph. 


THE THEATER GUILD ON THE AIR.— 
Once the Theater Guild was a group 
of young enthusiasts with a capital of 
$500.00. Their newly inaugurated 
radio program which opened on Sep- 
tember 9th is now sponsored by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. 

Just seventeen years ago, the Thea- 
ter Guild had the imagination and 
courage to produce Robert Nichols’ 
and Maurice Browne’s fantastic Wings 
Over Europe, the tragedy of a British 
Einstein of twenty-five who had 
learned to control the energy of the 
atom. Francis Lightfoot, nephew of 
the Prime Minister, announced to the 
British Cabinet that it was in his pow- 
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er to liberate mankind or to destroy 
both the Empire and the world. Since 
Hiroshima, this part of his story has 
become credible. That he required 
no colossal factories nor two billion 
dollars for his experiments—that he 
could change a door key into pure gold 
is still a step ahead. The scene of the 
play is No. 10 Downing Street, where 
the Cabinet ministers decide that 
neither they nor the rest of the human 
race are ready to face the responsi- 
bility of Lightfoot’s discovery and 
command him to destroy his formula. 
Lightfoot, aghast at what he considers 
their selfish cowardice, declares that 
in fourteen minutes he will return to 
destroy the planet which has bred 
such ignoble humanity. One second 
before the zero hour, the Secretary 
of State for War shoots him through 
the heart. (St. John Ervine, who in 
1928, was drama critic for the N. Y. 
World, thought he recognized Church- 
ill in the Secretary for War.) 

The play with unusually brilliant 
dialogue has been badly mangled for 
radio transcription. A scene with a 
police inspector searching Lightfoot’s 
chamber, brought it down to the level 
of radio melodrama, which seems to 
have been the main effort. The Brit- 
ish Cabinet indulged in some radio- 
active whimpers of hysterical fear and 
the hurdy-gurdy playing outside the 
window was repeated with mawkish 
sentiment. It confirmed my belief that 
radio is not the medium for drama. 
It also seemed undue hard luck for 
Alexander Kirkland, who created the 
part of Lightfoot so effectively, to be 
replaced—even by Burgess Meredith, 
who with Cecil Humphreys and Henry 
Daniell did what they could to salvage 
the remnants of the play. It was 
Lawrence Langner who really sur- 
passed himself as the announcer with 
his pleasant radio voice and easy 
manner, 


Tue MARCH OF TiME.—An extraordi- 
narily interesting presentation of one 
of the most important current political 
issues is shown in Palestine Problem. 
The pictures made of thriving factories 
and the reclamation of the desert 
tracts; the attractive modern city of 
Tel Aviv; the chemical works by the 
Dead Sea, prove how good a living the 
Jews can wrest for themselves from 
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the ancient land where the Arabs now 
outnumber them two to one. For a 
time the two populations preserved a 
balanced pace but now that the Jews 
can offer good wages, the Arabs are 
flocking to Palestine and the European 
Jews are denied transportation. The 


British policy was to appease Pan- 
Arabia during the War. At the open- 
ing of the film, Laski makes a strong 
statement of the Labor Party’s deter- 
mination to uphold the right of Jewry 
to a national state. The picture is 
clearly not Arabian propaganda. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirE WitH FatTHER.—To be in fash- 
ion, the Days have moved uptown to 
the Bijou. 

May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Permanent address is 
the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—Martha 
Scott has now followed Betty Field in 
this completely immoral comedy.—At 
the Morosco. 

August 


Hats Orr To Ice.—The biggest and 
most lavish buy for the price in the 
way of musical entertainment. — On 
skates at the Center. 


May 


FoLLow THE GirRLs.—Our advice is 
“NO.”—At the Broadhurst. 


October 


Sona oF Norway.—Grieg’s music 
well sung, many ballets and Ira Petina 
keep this operetta at the head of the 
list—At the Imperial. 


ANNA Lucasta. — Despite excellent 
acting by the American Negro Theater 
Company, this sordid and disagreeable 
drama provides anything but a pleas- 
ant evening.—-At the Mansfield. 


November 


BLOOMER GirRL.—Musical of the 1860’s 
with very good songs and a disap- 
pointing first act—At the Shubert. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA.—Completely de- 
lightful story of a Norwegian family 
in San Francisco with Mady Christians 
as “Mama.”—At the Music Boz. 


HarveEY.—Pulitzer Prize winner star- 
ring Frank Fay.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


January, 1945 


A BELL For ADANO.—Was closed for 
most of August on account of Frederic 
March’s serious illness. Mr. March 
gives the best performance of his ca- 
reer in this touching drama of a Sicil- 
ian village.—At the Cort. 


THe Late GeorGeE APLEY.—Exceed- 
ingly funny to everyone but the real 
“Apleys.”—At the Lyceum. 


February 


Dear RutH.—Highly amusing farce 
about the little girl in Forest Hills who 
likes to write to the Air Force.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


ON THE Town.—Fast, sophisticated 
musical about three sailors on shore 
leave, without the vulgarity of Follow 
the Girls. Music by Bernstein, bal- 
lets by Robbins.—At the Martin Beck. 


March 


Up 1n CENTRAL PARK.—More sedate 
musical than Bloomer Girl; in the Cur- 
rier-Ives and Boss Tweed period of 
New York. Charming songs by Rom- 
berg. All in perfect taste.— At the 
Broadway. 
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May 


Tue GLASS MENAGERIE.—Won the 
Drama Critics Award. The story of 
four frustrated people as remembered 
by the son and superbly acted by 
Laurette Taylor and Eddie Dowling.— 
At the Playhouse. 


DARK OF THE Moon.—Set to music in 
the Smoky Mountains, the play is car- 
ried by the fine performance of Rich- 
ard Hart as the Witch Boy. The story 
is confused.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


June 


CAROUSEL.— Finer in some ways 
than Oklahoma. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein have accomplished a splen- 
did musical adaptation of Liliom— 


now transported to New England. 
Worth the effort it requires to get tick- 
ets.—At the Majestic. 


August 


THE WIND Is NINETY.—Sympathetic 
and moving, it carries a message of 
comfort to gold-star families that their 
boys are still near them, but it has a 
very limited outlook on immortality. 
Very well acted and often amusing in 
spite of its subject—At the Booth. 


THE BLACKFRIARS are planning a 
very interesting season, commencing 
with a modern miracle play by Emmet 
Lavery, followed by an unusual, orig- 
inal drama, and for Lent, one of the 
finest plays on a religious subject yet 
read by their Committee. 


BEGIN to suspect that a woman has nothing more important than this 

slow labor of creation, carried out through children and houses. The 
gesture with which one generation guards the next is the movement, and 
the only time we see it clearly, of life itself. There are perhaps a few 
women, a very few, who should put first knowledge, or creation in one of 
the arts or in another form of construction; and these ought possibly to 
deny themselves marriage, or at least child-bearing. I am sure that, 
except in these rare instances, rarer than we like to believe, nothing a 
woman adds to or puts in the place of her endless labor as roof-tree, as 
the light voice which comforts a child who has awakened to find the room 
full of night, is of great value. And to do this work well, she should as 
far as possible live a long time in one place. What sort of tree can you 


plant afresh every few years? 


—Storm JAMESON, in The Journal of Mary Hervey Russell (Macmillan). Quoted in 
“Treasure Chest,” The New York Times Book Review, September 9th. 
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PoETRY AND PENANCE 


THE monks were not... dreamy 
sentimentalists, to fall in love with 
melancholy winds and purling rills, 
and waterfalls and nodding groves; 
but their poetry was the poetry of hard 
work and hard fare, unselfish hearts 
and charitable hands. They could 
plough and reap, they could hedge and 
ditch, they could drain; they could 
lop, they could carpenter; they could 
thatch, they could make hurdles for 
their huts; they could make a road, 
they could divert or secure the stream- 
let’s bed, they could bridge a torrent. 
.. . If their grounds are picturesque, 
if their views are rich, they made 
them so, and had, we presume, a right 
to enjoy the work of their own hands. 
They found a swamp, a moor, a 
thicket, a rock, and they made an 
Eden in the wilderness. They de- 
stroyed snakes; they extirpated wild 
cats, wolves, boars, bears; they put to 
flight or they converted rovers, out- 
laws, robbers. The gloom of the for- 
est departed, and the sun, for the first 
time since the Deluge, shone upon the 
moist ground.... 

St. Benedict’s direct object indeed 
in setting his monks to manual labour 
was neither social usefulness nor 
poetry, but penance; still his work 
was both the one and the other... . 
How romantic then, as well as useful, 
how lively as well as serious, is their 
history, with its episodes of personal 
adventure and prowess, its pictures of 
squatter, hunter, farmer, civil engi- 
neer, and evangelist united in the same 
individual with its supernatural col- 
ouring of heroic virtue and miracle! 
When St. Columban first came into 
Burgundy with his twelve young 
monks, he placed himself in a vast 
wilderness, and made them set about 
cultivating the soil. At first they all 
suffered from hunger, and were com- 
pelled to live on the barks of trees and 
wild herbs. On one occasion they 
were for five days in this condition. 
St. Gall, one of them, betook himself 


to a Swiss forest, fearful from the mul- 
titude of wild beasts; and then, choos- 
ing the neighbourhood of a mountain 
stream, he made a cross of twigs, and 
hung some relics on it, and laid the 
foundation of his celebrated abbey. 
St. Ronan came from Ireland to Corn- 
wall, and chose a wood, full of wild 
beasts, for his hermitage... . 

St. Benedict found the world, physi- 
cal and social, in ruins, and his mis- 
sion was to restore it in the way, not 
of science, but of nature, not as if set- 
ting about to do it, not professing to 
do it by any set time or by any rare 
specific or by any series of strokes, 
but so quietly, patiently, gradually, 
that often, till the work was done, it 
was not known to be doing. It was a 
restoration, rather than a visitation, 
correction, or conversion. The new 
world which he helped to create was 
a growth rather than a _ structure. 
Silent men were observed about the 
country, or discovered in the forest, 
digging, clearing, and building; and 
other silent men, not seen, were sit- 
ting in the cold cloister, tiring their 
eyes, and keeping their attention on 
the stretch, while they painfully de- 
ciphered and copied and re-copied the 
manuscripts which they had saved.... 

And then, when they had in the 
course of many years gained their 
peaceful victories, perhaps some new 
invader came, and with fire and 
sword undid their slow and persever- 
ing toil in an hour. The Hun suc- 
ceeded to the Goth, the Lombard to 
the Hun, the Tartar to the Lombard; 
the Saxon was reclaimed only that the 
Dane might take his place. Down in 
the dust lay the labour and civiliza- 
tion of centuries,—Churches, Colleges, 
Cloisters, Libraries,—and nothing was 
left to them but to begin all over 
again; but this they did without grudg- 
ing, so promptly, cheerfully, and tran- 
quilly, as if it were by some law of 
nature that the restoration came, and 
they were like the flowers and shrubs 
and fruit trees which they reared, and 
which, when ill-treated, do not take 
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vengeance, or remember evil, but give 
forth fresh branches, leaves, or blos- 
soms, perhaps in greater profusion, 
and with richer quality, for the very 
reason that the old were rudely broken 
off. If one holy place was desecrated, 
the monks pitched upon another, and 
by this time there were rich or power- 
ful men who remembered and loved 
the past enough to wish to have it 
restored in the future. Thus was it 
in the case of the monastery of Ram- 


sey after the ravages of the Danes... . 

—From A Newman Treasury. Chosen and 
edited by CHARLES FreperRICcCK Harrotp (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 


> 
—— 





THE CHIEF GOAL 


Papraic CoL_um is taking Maude 
Gonne and myself to see Pearse’s 
school. We are walking. Suddenly a 
small child, a grimy little  street- 
urchin, misses its step and sprawls on 
the pavement, almost at our feet. 
Padraic picks it up, presses a penny 
into each hand, and sets it off with 


‘the howl it meant to give forgotten. 


The school has established itself in an 
old-fashioned Manor House, Cullens- 
wood House, which stands in consid- 
erable grounds, and has an air of re- 
membering better days. 

Padraic Pearse comes to the door 
himself. We enter a square hall, and 
find ourselves confronting a large oil 
painting of the hero, Cu-Cullion. He 
is a slender youth, scarce out of boy- 
hood, but he carries the spear and the 
sword of a full-grown warrior. Let- 
tered in Gaelic about the frame is the 
hero-vaunt: 

Though I live but a year and a day, 
I will live so that my name goes 
sounding down the ages. 

“You know the story,” said Pearse. 

Yes, we knew the story, knew it in 
Standish O’Grady’s splendid version: 
Cu-Cullion, the hero foretold, had cap- 
tured the steeds of the war-goddess, 
Macha, and demanded the arms of a 
champion. His uncle, Conacher the 
King of Ulad, had given his own 
sword, and his deathdealing spear. 
But the druids said: “This day is omi- 
nous. Whoso takes arms on this day 
will be short-lived: but his name will 
live after him.” “Choose a luckier 
day!” cried the King of Ulad. Cu- 
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Cullion said: “I have chosen: though 
I should live but a year and a day, my 
name shall go sounding down the 
ages.” 

Pearse took us from room to room. 
The rooms were empty of boys. The 
sunshine outside had enticed masters 
and pupils to the walled garden where 
the boys had little plots to cultivate as 
they pleased. The rooms were rich in 
pictures. There was one of a woman 
sheltering many children under a blue 
mantle—Ireland herself with a splen- 
dour of light behind her, and in that 
splendour the Lords of the Faery 
World, the Gods of Dana, rank on 
rank, till the brightness hid them. 
There was one of Christ, a little child 
in a field of flowers, with his arms 
outstretched in cross-fashion. Small 
bunnies played about his feet. In one 
room the names of Irish patriots, in 
Gaelic lettering, made a frieze. The 
name of Robert Emmet was not there! 
I said something about this to Pearse. 
“You will come upon Emmet present- 
ly,” he replied, as he led the way to 
a room where the chief wall held a 
bas-relief of Emmet, and nothing else. 
“Cu-Cullion has the entrance hall to 
himself,” I commented, “and Emmet 
has this room — the fortune-favoured 
champion, and the ill-starred one.” 

“One is not less than the other,” 
said Pearse. “I would like the boys to 
feel that success is not the chief goal: 
but rather worthy effort in support of 
what we esteem to be just. I would 
wish the boys to have the hardihood 
of Cu-Cullion, and the Christ-heart of 
sympathy with all living things.” 

Knowledge of the old legends and 
of saintly lives might foster such a 
fellowship; dramatic representations 
could give body and colour and a 
chance to image oneself in nobler 
guise and be for some moments the 
saint or hero chosen as exemplar. 

The boys spend much time in pre- 
paring plays, for which they make 
their own costumes and stage acces- 
sories. Just now they are fashioning 
chariots and spear-heads for an out- 
door play, the defence of Ulad by the 
boy-battalion of youths who held the 
ford against the great hosting of Queen 
Maeve—and perished. They stemmed 
the battle-surge for a short and glori- 
ous moment after Cu-Cullion, all but 
mortally wounded, staggered back 
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from the river-lip. At Christmas the 
boys will put on a play in one of the 
Dublin theatre-halls. It will show the 
thatched cottages of a hamlet in Gaelic 
Ireland; the stone walls; the small 
fields; the flower-patterned wayside 
where the children are playing with a 
stranger-comrade who leads them in 
joyous game after game, and only at 
the end reveals himself as losagan, the 
Christ-child. 

“How I wish,” said Padraic, as we 
found ourselves again on the street, 
“how I wish that my boyhood had 
been nurtured in such a school!” 

—From Flowering Dusk. By Etta Youna 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 





THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Pernaps the hardest person on earth 
to educate is the one who assumes 
that your definitions are necessarily 
his, and vice versa: the student who 
assumes that he “knows all about” 
what you are referring to when he 
has translated casually your words 
into his own imagery or into that 
which is commonly adopted by popu- 
larizers, newspaper experts, or best- 
seller experts. Say to such a person, 
for example, that “teaching is a diffi- 
cult art,” and he will immediately pre- 
sume that you must mean: “Teaching, 
because it requires years of scholar- 
ship and because the teacher must 
deal with students who are generally 
moronic, is a process of lecturing, 
disciplining, and testing; hence it is 
very arduous and boring’; whereas 
you might be intending to suggest 
that “teaching, an art concerned with 
a very mysterious material, namely 
man, requires that its practitioner pos- 
sess not only great skill, but a keen 
sense of values and a profound en- 
thusiasm that spring from fervent 
Charity; hence it is never to be 
thought of as a process of mere lec- 
turing, disciplining, and testing.” Your 
listener, smugly complacent in the be- 
lief that he knows exactly what you 
cannot help meaning, makes it impos- 
sible for you to explain to him what 
you do mean; this, even when you 
warn him of the dangers of misunder- 
standing you and go out of your way 
to dispel his presumptions. Similarly, 
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when a person of this kind reads a 
book, he comes away thoroughly con- 
vinced that he has understood what 
the author has said when, in fact, he 
has misunderstood, mistranslated, and 
misvalued every major term in it. 
The teacher, then, who overprizes 
ideas, cherishing them for their own 
sakes and failing to keep in touch with 
the realities whence they were de- 
rived, is in grave danger not only of 
mis-preparing his students for action 
and speculation, but also of encourag- 
ing them in their callow glibness. Un- 
less a teacher makes his students deal 
directly and honestly with a fact be- 
fore they either formulate the truth 
about it or accept the common valu- 
ation of it, he will turn out wise fools; 
parlor-pundits who know all the names 
for things they have not seen, all the 
formulae for truths they do not un- 
derstand, and all the evaluations of 
these truths except their own. Who- 
ever permits a student to talk about 
a mystical ecstasy as if he had experi- 
enced one; or about Coriolanus as if 
he had seen it when, in fact, he had 
read what is but the scenario of the 
play; or to discuss jurisprudence 
when he had never been in a court- 
room, or to talk Christology when he 
had never read Christ’s life carefully, 
or to try to discuss the Mystical Body 
when he could not give an adequate 
definition of an organism — whoever 
permits a student to indulge in such 
glibness hardly deserves the name of 
teacher: his students are those almost 
unbearable creatures, the Permanent 
Sophomores. He is equally no teacher 
if he encourages, or even permits, his 
students to adopt uncritically either 
the time-honored verdicts —the lip- 
service—of the past or the fashion- 
able condemnation —the de-bunking 
bunk — of the present. His concern 
must not be to make students memo- 
rize accepted judgments about books 
they have never read thoroughly, pic- 
tures they have seen only in photo- 
graphic “black-face,” symphonies they 
have heard on the radio once, philo- 
sophic theories they do not even begin 
to understand, et cetera; his con- 
cern must be to make them acknowl- 
edge honestly at all times just what 
they know and do not know, and just 
how important or unimportant every 
doctrine seems to them, and why. He 
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must make them develop true dis- 
crimination and exercise it honestly. 

—From The Idea of a Catholic College. By 
Joun JuLIAN Ryan (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


> 
— 





THE BANKRUPTCY OF REASON 


‘Ir one considers the frightful spec- 
tacle which the nations to-day pre- 
sent,’ writes Maritain, ‘one is compelled 
to recognize this: that the spirit is 
humbled to the very depths of the 
earth. In truth, it is being punished 
for its own defections. It is the ele- 
mental forces of animal vitality which 
are taking their revenge against it, 
which are punishing it for having too 
long failed in its proper duties, failed 
human realities. There is no other 
resource left for the spirit but to go 
down, with the understanding of love, 
to the very depths of these elemental 
realities. Then, perhaps, later on, a 
new christendom will be born.’ It is 
of little use merely to uphold the 
claims of reason against the new doc- 
trines as one armed camp against an- 
other. Not by that way shall we save 
the world. On the contrary, there 
will be more and more defections from 
reason unless those who uphold rea- 
son can understand the cause of the 
defection, the crying need that lies 
behind the defection, the sense of 
frustration, of having been cheated, 
that prompts the rebellion; and un- 
less, having understood that, they can 
first of all meet that need and remedy 
that sense of frustration. And that, 
rationalism cannot do. Something 
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more than reason is required to rem- 
edy the effects of the bankruptcy of 
reason. For there are two very valid, 
if unformulated, desires behind the 
reaction to reason. There is first of 
all the desire for a better, more hu- 
man, life than the subhuman existence 
to which the age of rationalist opti- 
mism has led the mass of mankind. 
Implicit in this desire is the desire 
for a world-view which shall break 
away from the shattering dichotomy 
of matter and spirit; if. the east feels 
the need of an anthropology construct- 
ed, so to say, from above, from the 
plenitude of theology, the west can at 
least be said to feel the need of an an- 
thropology constructed from below, 
from the tattered remnants of natural 
human instincts and intuitions of the 
good and the true; an anthropology 
which would at least take count of the 
whole man, and of the destiny of the 
whole man; take account of the value 
of personality, and of the need of the 
personality for a vital relationship to 
something other and greater than it- 
self, and remedy once and for all that 
evil division of things whereby phi- 
losophy pursued its calm and unreal 
course in complete lack of contact 
with the world of men and the suf- 
ferings of men, and an equally un- 
real, because equally abstract, eco- 
nomics forced men into servitude in 
the name of Progress which on in- 
spection proved to be nothing more 
transcendent than the plump and pros- 
perous plutocrat. 


—From St. Thomas Aquinas. By Gerald 
Vann, O.P. (New York: Benziger Bros.). 
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ENGLAND DECIDES TO CHANGE 


Wuat will the results of this de- 
cision be? 

The immediate outcome at home 
will almost certainly be increased pro- 
duction, except, perhaps, in a few 
instances where communist elements 
predominate. Coal output is likely to 
increase and dockers will agree to 
work a little harder, for State control is 
what these wage-earners have pinned 
their faith on. There will be satisfac- 
tion, too, in the number of pensioned 
civil posts that will be created and open 
to the rank and file. Though wages 
may not be greatly raised, they will 
not be decreased, and the flood of free 
State services will give the impression 
of a new opulence. Those will be the 
first effects of the new Government, 
and since contentment is one of the 
elements of prosperity, there will 
probably be a St. Luke’s summer of 
economic sunshine. 

Unfortunately desire for a thing does 
not guarantee its efficacy. Prosperity 
cannot for long be provided for peo- 
ple: in the long run they must win it 
for themselves, or else go without it. 
The State is incapable (except in a 
slave community) of catering for the 
individual needs of the populace, part- 
ly because the variety of human de- 
sires is almost infinite and centralised 
control must of necessity confine itself 
to a few fixed categories of activity; 
and partly because the State is de- 
pendent for its existence on means 
provided by individual members of 
society: if therefore it is to be a uni- 
versal provider, the whole wealth of 
the community must be at its com- 
mand. 

It follows that the wider the scope 
of the State’s commitments, the higher 
will be the taxation of the people and 
the greater the number of uneconomic 
administrators. When, as soon hap- 
pens if a Government attempts to 
control activities beyond its proper 
sphere, taxation proves insufficient to 
cover the gigantic expenditure in- 


curred, inflation (which for the com- 
munity means higher prices for every- 
thing) is the only resort. This is 
certain to happen in England, after 
the brief St. Luke’s summer, if our 
new Government attempts to fulfil its 
promises. 

But if these promises are left un- 
fulfilled, there will naturally and justi- 
fiably be a recrudescence of discon- 
tent, made still bitterer by acute dis- 
appointment. It will be found also 
that the old methods of redress through 
strikes and concerted bargaining will 
no longer be open to the indignant 
wage earner. He will be forced to 
continue his work, pay his high taxes, 
and exist on a wage that will buy per- 
haps only half as much as before. His 
savings, too, if he has any, will have 
automatically depreciated to the same 
extent. 

How will he react to these new un- 
pleasant conditions, made still more 
unpleasant by the fact that the psycho- 
logical frustration inherent in factory 
work will have become more pro- 
nounced by the rigid regimentation 
essential to a planned economy? 

It will be more difficult than ever 
for him to recognize that freedom and 
personal responsibility are the only 
solution of the predicament he is in, 
and he is therefore likely to plunge 
deeper into the morass and look for 
salvation to those who are pressing for 
the logical outcome of “benevolent” 
socialism, that is to say, for the pro- 
letarianization of everyone under a 
ruthless dictatorship. 

He will be confirmed in this deci- 
sion by the spread of Communism on 
the Continent. 

Mr. Attlee’s Government, though far 
from being Communist, as the open 
contempt expressed by the Communist 
International for the English Labour 
Party makes clear, is composed of men 
who accept much of the propaganda 
of Communism and are ready to use 
it against any action taken by the 
Right. The result of this must inevi- 
tably be the strengthening of the Com- 














munist hold upon Europe and an in- 
crease of Communist propaganda in 
our own country. 

Thus after a few years, unless ex- 
perience of office and a realization of 
the inhumanity of Communist action 
abroad check them, the Government 
we have just put into power will itself 
be at the mercy of the propaganda it 
has condoned. It possesses none of 
the stability of those who are prepared 
to go to logical extremes. It is of its 
nature a halfway house fondly believ- 
ing itself to be a destination. ... 

It would appear then that by at- 
tempting a short cut to security we 
are laying up for ourselves a great 
deal of trouble in the future, and in 
the meantime those who still prefer 
freedom, even though fraught with 
anxieties and hardships, to a submis- 
sion to bureaucracy, will have a diffi- 
cult task in preserving some vestiges 
of their independence. 

The prospect of our relations with 
Europe and the outside world is even 
more disquieting than probable de- 
velopments at home, for upon the wis- 
dom and vigour of our foreign policy 
depends our whole future as a nation. 

—From The Weekly Review (London), Au- 
gust 2d. 
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CONDITIONS IN AUSTRIA 


News out of Austria indicates the 
tragic condition of yet another Catho- 
lic people in Europe. Economically 
the country is a vacuum, dependent on 
Russia for food and all supplies. Po- 
litically, while most opposition to the 
Provisional Government is restrained, 
it would seem that the quicker elec- 
tions can be held the better the chance 
for the establishment of a new Aus- 
trian State. 

Economic disorder has been occa- 
sioned by three forces. The natural 
disorganisation of a small country in- 
corporated in a larger, and then quick- 
ly severed from its newly-established 
economy. The ruthless requisition- 
ing by Russia of all available live- 
stock, food, machinery, rolling-stock 
(even the tram lines in Vienna have 
been taken by the liberating forces 
from the East), household goods and 
the very minimum essentials of life. 
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The inevitable destruction of war and 
invasion. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
invading Russians treated the Austrian 
population abominably. For the first 
few days after the occupying army 
took over, there were house-to-house 
searches. The common people were 
handled bestially; young women were 
regarded as “spoils of war,” young 
men were beaten and imprisoned by 
looting and plundering men of the So- 
viet armies. With the arrival of the 
representatives of the Russian High 
Command this was stopped. There 
now seems to be a desire on the part 
of the Soviet to establish fairly decent 
conditions for the people and to make 
Austria a sort of “democratic” show- 
piece for the benefit of the Western 
Allies. 

The political situation is more com- 
plex, and the problem is still further 
complicated by the claims of Dr. Karl 
Renner, leader of the Provisional Co- 
alition and the Social Democrats. 

It is probably true that Dr. Renner 
was motivated by goodwill towards 
Austria in his dealing with the Rus- 
sians. He made the first overtures to 
the High Command which resulted in 
the establishment of order in the Rus- 
sian Army’s attitude to the people. He 
has acted as an Austrian liaison to the 
occupying armies. His work has 
brought some alleviation of hardship. 
But his claims for the popularity of 
his party cannot be supported by con- 
temporary evidence. 

He states that in the event of an 
election he can rely on sixty per cent 
of the Viennese voters. This is pos- 
sibly true. But the only way to check 
it is to hold an election, which will 
not be possible until the end of the 
year. And Vienna is only part of Aus- 
tria. Dr. Renner seems to be basing 
his voting potential on the last munici- 
pal election in Vienna when his party 
was returned to power with a majority 
of approximately sixty to forty. But 
in the last General Parliamentary Elec- 
tion the figures were reversed. The 
Christian Democrats and_ kindred 


parties held a similar majority over 
the Social Democrats. Dr. Renner is 
not trying to establish his party as the 
municipal government of Vienna now. 
He is trying to place it in a position 
where it will lead all Austria and he 
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cannot claim a mandate from the peo- 
ple for such a Government on the 
basis of past elections. 

Two other complicating factors are 
the distrust of the Volkspartei for Dr. 
Renner and the slumbering animosity 
of the population for the Red Army.... 

Especially among the younger peo- 
ple is Renner resented. 

The underground organisation, 
staffed by Catholics and dependent on 
Catholics, which carried on a mag- 
nificent struggle against the fearful 
odds of Gestapo rule, is perhaps the 
group with the highest potential po- 
litical influence in Austria to-day. It 
is anti-Renner; it is pro-Volkpartei. 

It is a factor to be reckoned with 
in the future of Austria, which more 
than ever is turning to the Church and 
Catholic political parties as its guide 
to independence. 

—From the Catholic Herald (London), Au- 
gust 10th. 
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PLACE OF RELIGION IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


THE whole question of the moral as- 
pect of psychotherapy is, it seems to 
me, a vast and intricate one, and one 
which has as yet been given little 
serious and thoroughgoing considera- 
Bees: oss 

But the practical urgency of the 
problem is too acute to allow us to 
wait indefinitely for some decisive 
and all-inclusive ethico-psychothera- 
peutical synthesis. The problem is 
brought home to most of us in its 
most challenging and concrete form 
when the question arises of commit- 
ting ourselves or others to psychologi- 
cal treatment. Do we not, in doing so, 
risk the undermining of our moral 
principles, perhaps of our religion and 
our faith? ... We have heard vague- 
ly that one whole and important 
school of psychological analysis re- 
gards the elimination of God and con- 
science, thinly disguised as a super- 
ego, as the chief desideratum in any 
successful analysis. Ugly rumours 
have reached us too of dark doings in 
the treatment itself. ... Even if we 
do not credit such rumours, there re- 
mains a fundamental misgiving not 
lightly to be set aside. Are we not in 
any case, in submitting to psychologi- 
cal treatment, subjecting our minds to 


the direction, perhaps to the domina- 
tion, of another mind, and one whose 
moral and religious standards may be 
fundamentally unsound and are in any 
case fallible? ... 

To these and suchlike misgivings a 
number of answers are commonly of- 
fered. Perhaps the most common— 
and in my opinion the most specious 
and dangerous—is that which will 
spirit away our misgivings with the 
magic name of “science.” Psycho- 
therapy, we shall be told, is a respect- 
able branch of medicine; it is the em- 
ployment of purely scientific methods 
for the curing of purely mental dis- 
order. It has nothing whatever to do 
with religion or with morality; and 
mental disorder (it is further implied) 
has nothing to do with spiritual or 
moral disorder; neither with a man’s 
religious convictions, nor with virtue 
or vice.... 

Now it is perfectly true that psycho- 
therapy is, or should strive to be, rig- 
orously scientific. By this I mean 
that, at a very minimum, it should be 
based solely upon observation and ex- 
perience of psychological fact and 
phenomena and on no a-priori theory; 
and that it should not, as such, invoke 
postulates, hypotheses and theories be- 
yond such as are demanded and veri- 
fiable by the factual evidence. ... It 
may also be allowed that psycho- 
therapy is a branch of medicine in the 
historical sense that all forms of con- 
temporary psychotherapeutic prac- 
tice, even depth analysis, have their 
origin, directly or indirectly, in the 
medical clinic. ... We may, however, 
inquire whether this idea of psycho- 
therapy as a specialised branch of 
medicine does not pre-suppose a pure- 
ly materialistic conception of the func- 
tion of medicine. ... It is with dubious 
propriety that psychotherapy can hide 
behind medicine from the challenge of 
moral and spiritual factors when these 
are being increasingly recognised by 
hard bitten surgeons and neurologists 
in the aetiology of functional and even 
organic health and disease. 

But we need not enter into these 
somewhat intricate and recondite mat- 
ters in order to question the equation 
between the cure of cancer and the 
cure of psychoneurosis. The plain 
fact is that the latter is directly con- 
cerned with the patient’s mental out- 
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look on life, and with patterns and 
principles of behaviour, with the 
whole order of values, motives and 
duties, in a sense in which the former 
is not. If psychological treatment does 
not issue in the change of a man’s 
mentality, his outlook, his manner of 
conduct, his attitude to the world and 
his own place in the world, it surely 
fails entirely in its own set purpose. 
.... Is it not self-evident that if re- 
ligion is concerned with a man’s ulti- 
mate values and motives, if it precise- 
ly constellates and gives unity and 
direction to a man’s interior attitudes 
and external behaviour, then, if a man 
is suffering from any form of conflict, 
or is at the mercy of fears and com- 
pulsions which inhibit that unification 
and orientation, then there is some- 
thing wrong with that man’s religion 
and that his religion is itself involved 
in his disorder? ... Experience would 
seem to confirm that, in the case of 
patients who consciously subscribe to, 
or have been brought up in, some re- 
ligious belief or practice, their religion 
or ethical code is not only an element 
in their problem, but also appears 
quite openly as one of its principal 
factors. Even in the case of patients 
who profess no religion, fundamental 
religious issues are found to emerge in 
depth-analysis as roots of the trouble, 
and also as the vehicles of its solu- 
a 

I cannot think, as is sometimes 
urged, that a priest, as such, is any 


satisfactory substitute for the analyst, 
any more than the analyst is a satis- 
factory substitute for the priest... . 
The special case of the Catholic pa- 
tient, and the collaboration of priest 
and therapist in his treatment, is by 
itself a vast, complex and practically 
untouched subject. I confess that I 
cannot see any existing, ready-made 
solution to our problem; the solution 
does not exist, it is a job yet to be 
done. ... 

From the point of view of our spe- 
cial preoccupations as Catholics, there 
is the need for the theoretic co-ordina- 
tion of psychology with theology; for 
consideration of the very special prac- 
tical problems of the spiritual direc- 
tion of analysants and their after-care: 
the peculiar needs of Catholic patients 
and of those many who, as an outcome 
of analysis, are brought to the thresh- 
old of the Church, but who, all too 
often, are sent empty away to find 
some spurious substitute in gnostic 
cults. ... 

I would suggest that we cannot com- 
placently suppose that all the work to 
be done lies only with the psycholo- 
gists, and that religious and moral 
education among us is in so happy a 
state that we need do nothing about 
it.... I repeat, I can see no complete 
and ready-made solution to our prob- 
lem; only a challenge to an immense 
amount of work yet to be done. 


—Victror Wuire, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), August. 
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JAPAN SIGNS SURRENDER 


Tue Second World War which be- 
gan September 1, 1939, with the Ger- 
man invasion of Poland, was formally 
ended September 2, 1945, when the 
last of the defeated Axis Powers, Japan, 
signed the terms of unconditional sur- 
render aboard the U. S. battleship 
Missouri anchored in Tokyo Bay. The 
historic occasion was marked by sim- 
plicity and lack of ceremony. A dele- 
gation of eleven Japanese came aboard 
the Missouri and General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur made a brief speech in which 
he said that the representatives of the 
major warring powers were gathered 
to conclude a solemn agreement 
whereby peace may be restored. He 
said they were not met “in a spirit of 
distrust, malice or hatred. But rather 
it is for us,” he continued, “both vic- 
tors and vanquished, to rise to that 
higher dignity which alone befits the 
sacred purposes we are about to serve.” 
The General said it was his earnest 
hope that a better world would emerge 
out of this solemn occasion, “a world 
founded upon faith and understand- 
ing, a world dedicated to the dignity 
of man and the fulfillment of his most 
cherished wish, for freedom, toler- 
ance and justice.” 

General MacArthur invited the rep- 
resentatives of Japan to sign the in- 
strument of surrender. Foreign Min- 
ister Mamoru Shigemitsu signed for 
the Japanese Government and General 
Yoshijiro Umezu for the Imperial Gen- 
eral Headquarters. Then General Mac- 
Arthur signed as supreme commander 
for the Allied powers. He was flanked 
by Lt. General Jonathan Wainwright 
who had been forced to surrender 
Corregidor, and by Lt. General A. E. 
Percival who had been forced to sur- 
render Singapore. Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz then signed on behalf of 
the United States, and General Mac- 
Arthur called in succession’ the 
representatives of the other nations 
present—China, the United Kingdom, 
Russia, Australia, Canada, France, 


The Netherlands, and New Zealand. 

When all had signed MacArthur 
said: “Let us pray that peace be now 
restored to the world, and that God 
will preserve it always. These pro- 
ceedings are closed.” 
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DEATH OF THOMAS F. WoopLock 


At the age of seventy-eight, Thomas 
F. Woodlock, who had been in failing 
health for some time, died in New 
York, August 25th. For many years 
he had been on the staff of The Wall 
Street Journal and was editor of this 
paper from 1902 until 1905. 

Mr. Woodlock was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, September 1, 1866, and was 
educated at Beaumont College, Eng- 
land, and at London University. He 
came to the United States in 1892, and 
almost immediately joined The Wall 
Street Journal as a reporter. Three 
years later, he published a book, The 
Anatomy of a Railroad Report, which 
remained for several decades the 
standard work in its field. It was de- 
signed to enable investors without spe- 
cial knowledge to analyze intelligent- 
ly a railroad’s financial condition. 
Mr. Woodlock was an early advocate 
of publicity in all corporation affairs. 
During his long life he held many po- 
sitions in the business world and on 
newspapers. In 1925, President Cool- 
idge named him to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a post which he 
held until 1930, when he resigned in 
order to return to The Wall Street 
Journal, 

In Catholic affairs, Mr. Woodlock 
was always very active. He was a 
contributing editor of the New York 
Catholic News for many years and was 
a pioneer in the laymen’s retreat move- 
ment, being associated with Father 
Shealy in the early days at Manresa. 
He was a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of The Catholic Encyclopedia 
and of the Board of Trustees of Man- 
hattanville College in New York since 
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its foundation. Fordham University 
conferred an honorary doctorate on 
him, and in 1942 Notre Dame Univer- 
sity awarded him the Laetare Medal, 
shortly after the publication of his last 
book, The Catholic Pattern. Last year 
Mr. Woodlock gave a series of ad- 
dresses on “The Catholic Hour” and 
he was scheduled to deliver a talk on 
this radio hour last month, on The 
Religious Basis of Democracy, but this 
had to be cancelled because of his ill- 
ness. 

In an editorial comment on Mr. 
Woodlock’s death, the New York Times 
said: “He did not keep his religious 
and his economic belief, as so many 
of us do, in separate compartments 
sealed off from each other. On the 
contrary, both in his writings and in 
his conversation on economic and po- 
litical subjects he would unashamedly 
begin with a religious or a moral prem- 
ise, and base his conclusions on it.... 
He retained to the last his intellectual 
resilience and curiosity. Perhaps 
most striking of all was the sense he 
gave his listeners (certainly without 
any conscious effort on his part to 
give it) of rare moral stature.” 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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THREE NEw BISHOPS 


In August Coadjutor Bishops were 
named for the Dioceses of Albany, 
N. Y., and La Crosse, Wis., and a 
Vicar Apostolic was appointed to the 
Island of Guam. The Right Rev. Will- 
iam A. Scully, LL.D., Secretary of Edu- 
cation for the Archdiocese of New 
York, was appointed Titular Bishop of 
Pharsalus and Coadjutor Bishop of Al- 
bany, where the Most Rev. Edmund F. 
Gibbons has been the Ordinary since 
1919. Bishop-Elect Scully is a native 
New Yorker and was ordained there 
September 20, 1919. After a year in 
graduate studies at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America he became a curate 
at the Church of the Sacred Heart in 
New York. While there, he inaugu- 
rated a comprehensive youth program 
for boys and girls of the West Side. 
In 1936 he was appointed a member 
of the Catholic School Board and four 
years later became director of reli- 
gious education for the Archdiocese 
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of New York. Soon after this Arch- 
bishop Spellman made him Secretary 
of Education, an office which was es- 
tablished by the Archbishop. On 
October 5, 1941, Pope Pius XII. be- 
stowed on Bishop-Elect Scully the rank 
of Domestic Prelate, with the title of 
Right Reverend Monsignor. For the 
past five years he has been Chaplain 
for the twenty-three Newman Clubs 
comprising the New York Province 
Federation of Newman Clubs in the 
metropolitan area. In 1942 he received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Fordham University. He was 
chosen as a Consultor of the New York 
Archdiocese in 1944 by Archbishop 
Spellman who, a year later, appointed 
him assistant executive director of 
Catholic Charities in New York. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor John P. 
Treacy, Director of the Pontifical So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith 
for the Diocese of Cleveland, has been 
named Titular Bishop of Metelis and 
Coadjutor Bishop of the Diocese of 
La Crosse, Wis. Bishop-Elect Treacy 
was born in Marlboro, Mass. He at- 
tended Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., and afterwards studied at the 
Catholic University of America, from 
which he was graduated in 1912. He 
was ordained to the priesthood in 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 8, 1918. 
After serving as assistant pastor in 
several churches in Akron and Cleve- 
land, Bishop-Elect Treacy was ap- 
pointed Cleveland Diocesan Director 
of the Pontifical Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, an office which 
he has held for fourteen years. He 
was a member of the State Social Serv- 
ice Commission which went to Latin 
America in 1939. 

The Very Rev. Apollinaris Baum- 
gartner, O.F.M.Cap., has been appoint- 
ed Titular Bishop of Joppe and Vicar 
Apostolic of the Island of Guam. 
Bishop-Elect Baumgartner was born in 
College Point, Long Island. He at- 
tended St. Fidelis parochial school 
there and then studied for the priest- 
hood at the former Sacred Heart 
Seraphicate, Yonkers, and at St. Law- 
rence College, Mount Calvary, Wis. He 
was invested with the Capuchin habit 
in 1919, and continued his studies in 
philosophy and theology at St. An- 
thony’s Monastery, Marathon, Wis. He 
was ordained on May 31, 1926, and 
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came east to Garrison, N. Y., and later 
to Yonkers. He was an assistant edi- 
tor of The Seraphic Chronicle and Mis- 
sion Almanac. Father Apollinaris was 
one of the confessors for the seminari- 
ans at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y. During his time at Yon- 
kers he studied journalism at Colum- 
bia University, where he received his 
degree after writing a dissertation on 
The Development of Catholic Journal- 
ism in the United States. In 1936 he 
became pastor of St. John’s Church in 
West 30th Street, remaining there until 
this present year when he was ap- 
pointed vicar of Sacred Heart Monas- 
tery, Yonkers, N. Y. 

To these three new Bishops, THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD says: 
Ad multos annos! 





PASTORAL OF GERMAN BISHOPS 


Tue German Bishops in a joint Pas- 
toral issued after their recent annual 
meeting at Fulda, paid tribute to the 
Catholic clergy and laity of Germany 
for their loyalty to the Church under 
Nazi persecution. They pointed out 
how much courage it required for 
German Catholics “even to listen to the 
Episcopal pronouncements which up- 
held the rights of the individual 
against a tyrannical government and 
spoke out against racial arrogance and 
hatred of other nations.” The Pas- 
toral spoke particularly of the assist- 
ance rendered to the Jews by the 
Catholics of Germany, saying: “Deep- 
ly moved we remember all those who 
shared their meager daily bread with 
innocent, persecuted non-aryans, while 
they had to fear day after day that 
they might face terrible retribution, 
together with their wards.” The Bish- 
ops, while rejoicing that the “Godless 
and inhuman doctrines” of the Nazis 
were rejected not only by Catholics 
but even “far beyond the community 
of our fellow Catholics,” added, “And 
yet, terrible things were perpetrated 
even before the war in Germany it- 
self, and during the war, by Germans 
in the occupied countries.” They de- 
clared that “a grave responsibility 
rests upon those who, because of their 
position, should have known what was 
going on in our midst, who because 
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of their influence could have prevent- 
ed such crimes and have not done so, 
and even made them possible, thereby 
manifesting their solidarity with the 
criminals.” 

The Pastoral stated, “We must and 
shall do everything so that the con- 
cept of divine and human rights, of 
human dignity, of freedom of con- 
science, take root once more among 
our people, particularly the younger 
generation, and that preventive meas- 
ures may be adopted in our own midst 
against the return of such conditions 
and the outbreak of another war.” 
The Pastoral stresses the need for re- 
ligion as a prerequisite for achieving 
these aims, because past experiences 
have shown how godless education al- 
ways leads to catastrophe. In the 
words of the German Bishops, the al- 
ternative is once more, “either with 
Christ upwards to a better future, or 
without or even against Christ, down- 
ward to utter collapse.” 

The Bishops concluded their Pas- 
toral with a strong appeal for charity. 
They reminded their people that the 
Nazi regime had substituted brutal 
force and violence for charity, and 
“Today,” they said, “we face the ter- 
rifying results of these appeals to 
force; but in the midst of our present 
almost boundless misery we need es- 
pecially charity.” 

The Pastoral was dated August 23, 
1945, and was read in all the churches 
of Germany on Sunday, September 9th. 


<i 
> 





THE NEWMAN CENTENARY 


THE National Newman Centenary 
Conference was held at Beaumont Col- 
lege, Windsor, England, for a week 
at the end of August, and more than 
500 scholars from sixteen countries at- 
tended to pay tribute to the memory 
of John Henry Newman, who was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church a 
hundred years ago, October 9, 1845. 
The United States was represented by 
the Rev. Dr. Edward E. Swanstrom, 
Assistant Executive Director of War 
Relief Services, N. C. W. C., and Dr. 
Joseph J. Reilly, professor of English 
at Hunter College, New York, one of 
the foremost Newman scholars in this 
country. Dr. Reilly lectured at the 
























Conference on Cardinal Newman’s 
place in English literature. Lectures 
were given by the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Ronald Knox, Douglas Woodruff, edi- 
tor of the London Tablet; T. S. Greg- 
ory, editor of the Dublin Review; and 
Christopher Dawson. In the delega- 
tion from Spain was Professor Joaquin 
Ruiz Jimenez, international President 
of Pax Romana, which held a regional 
meeting at the conclusion of the New- 
man Centenary Conference. 

Pope Pius XII. sent a letter of bene- 
diction for the conferees to the Most 
Rev. Bernard Griffin, Archbishop of 
Westminster, at whose request the 
Newman celebrations were held. 


—— 
— 





Mser. JoHN A. RYAN DIES 


AFTER an illness lasting all summer, 
the Right Rev. John A. Ryan, S.T.D., 
died on September 16th, in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., at the age of 
seventy-six. His funeral took place in 
the Cathedral of St. Paul a few days 
later, with his friend of many years, 
the Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, Bishop 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., officiating. 

For many years, Msgr. Ryan’s lec- 
tures and writings have been the prin- 
cipal factors in arousing the social 
conscience of America. He was one 
of the pioneers in advocating a living 
wage for all workers. 

Msgr. Ryan was born on a farm in 
Minnesota, May 25, 1869, one of ten 
children. He was educated in St. Paul 
and studied for the priesthood there. 
In 1898, he was ordained and imme- 
diately began his study of social ques- 
tions. Archbishop Ireland sent him to 
the Catholic University for graduate 
studies, where he came under the in- 
fluence of the late Msgr. William J. 
Kerby, a pioneer Catholic sociologist 
in this country. At the University, 
Father Ryan wrote his dissertation in 
theology on moral aspects of specula- 
tion on the stock exchange and many 
of his criticisms later found expression 
in the Securities and Exchange Acts. 

For thirteen years he was Professor 
of Moral Theology, Ethics and Eco- 
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nomics at the St. Paul Seminary, Minn. 
Inspired by Pope Leo XIII.’s Encycli- 
cal Rerum Novarum, he wrote his doc- 
toral dissertation on A Living Wage: 
Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. 
Publishers hesitated to accept it, but 
after it was published by Macmillan in 
1906, it went through several large 
editions and was translated into many 
languages. 

In 1909, Dr. Ryan presented the first 
of his programs for social reform by 
legislation. It included the minimum 
wage, the eight-hour day, control of 
child-labor, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards, state employment agen- 
cies, social insurance, as well as con- 
trol of public utilities, monopolies and 
speculation, and the taxation of in- 
comes, inheritances and land values. 

Dr. Ryan returned to Washington in 
1915 to join the faculties of the Catho- 
lic University and of Trinity College, 
teaching moral theology and industrial 
and social ethics. The following year 
he brought out his most important 
work, Distributive Justice, a textbook 
in social economics. This was fol- 
lowed through the years by The 
Church and Socialism, Social Recon- 
struction, The Christian Doctrine of 
Property, Declining Liberty and Other 
Papers, The Catholic Church and the 
Citizen, A Better Economic Order, 
and his autobiography, Social Doc- 
trine in Action. 

During the first World War, Dr. 
Ryan drew up the Bishops’ Program 
for Social Reconstruction. In 1920 he 
became director of the social action 
department of the N. C. W. C., a post 
which he held until his death. Dr. 
Ryan, in common with many others, 
felt that Pope Pius XI.’s Encyclical On 
the Reconstruction of the Social Order 
was an implicit approval of his own 
sociological convictions. He was a 
close friend of the late President 
Roosevelt and a stanch supporter of 
the New Deal. He served as a member 
of the Industrial Appeals Board of the 
National Recovery Administration. 

May the soul of this courageous 
priest and leader rest in peace! 


JosEPpH I, MALLoy. 
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Sight and Insight. A Prediction of 
New Perceptions in Art. By Richard 
Guggenheimer. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $3.00. 

Mr. Guggenheimer is persuaded that 
in the present era of science and skep- 
ticism, when knowledge is ever more 
rapidly expanding, faith is as rapidly 
dwindling; religion is being drained 
of its mysticism, humanity is being 
stripped of its reliance on ethics and 
of its capacity for life-enhancement, 
“the grimly intellectual Apollonian 
side of man’s nature is in the ascen- 
dancy over the joyfully intuitive Di- 
onysian side,” and anxiety-neuroses, 
inertia and fear are becoming the 
common lot of humanity. The masses 
no longer know that existence has a 
purpose, design, and direction. Only 
small and select groups of people re- 
main aware of their capacity for great 
truths, great beauty, and mystical par- 
ticipation with their Creator. Is there 
yet a way by which the errant masses 
can be led back out of the wilderness 
into the promised land? This author 
thinks he knows a way,—not indeed 
the old tortuous way of dogma and. of 
logic against which humanity has ever 
demurred. Humanity “would not re- 
spond to God’s truth as expounded by 
the Son of Man.” It wants a new 
road. It will let itself be guided by 
the sight of beauty—by insight into 
what is transcendent, eternal, infinite, 
and absolute in high art. 

There are those who say that art 
cannot teach men to love what is good 
and to shun what is evil. Mr. Gug- 
genheimer retorts that even though art 
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cannot preach specific sermons it can 
summon man to a state of grace. It 
can lift him out of his mood of narrow 
human exigencies and anxieties to a 
serene plane of enlightenment. It can 
speak a universally appealing language, 
and it knows how to inspire and elicit 
sympathy, admiration and joy not only 
from its special devotees but from 
men of every class and description. 
If the author were a practicing Di- 
onysian he would have let “Art” speak 
for herself, make the most of her own 
magic language to reveal her saving 
power. But driven by the grimly in- 
tellectual Apollonian strain within him 
he had to rush to the aid of “Art” and 
make himself her voluble precursor. 
He issues claims, elaborates them, and 
summarizes them in sixteen chapters. 
He offers no logical demonstrations, 
in fact spurns them as neither neces- 
sary nor fitting. ‘“‘Art” needs no 
proofs. It is rather for the audience 
to test and verify the claims here made 
and to inherit the ecstasies and pleas- 
ures predicted. 

The author claims: that to behold 
good art can be “as lofty a spiritual 
experience as any of the varieties of 
religious experience” (p. 30); that it 
“can be said not unreverentially that 
such a man (Van Gogh) represented a 
highly aestheticized version of the 
Christ character” (p. 109); that Isa- 
dora Duncan in her terpsichorean art 
emanated “a hypnotic force laden 
with gifts of purifying magic” (p. 34), 
“radiated out of herself to her fellow 
beings the love impulse that she sensed 
to be the humanized version of this 











godly vibration” (p. 33); that “the 
great painting extricates its spectator 
from his habitual entanglement with 
the petty confusions and constraints 
of day-by-day uneasiness, and precipi- 
tates him into its own mood of re- 
solved serenity. The ease and affirma- 
tive zest imparted by this persuasive 
consonance are similar to the salubri- 
ous effects of profound religious faith 
such as have been attested to by the 
most rigorous, scientific medical au- 
thorities” (p. 182); that in a picture 
“the nature of absolute form is that of 
the Deity in whom we have person- 
alized its attributes” (p. 483); that 
“art plays a mighty and a prophetic 
role in the coming restoration of man’s 
faith in himself and thus in the broth- 
erhood of man, and in the intrinsic 
virtue of the human soul.” In great 
art and in the mysterious Form im- 
plicit in it “... survives our deathless 
intuition of man’s ultimate capacity 
for integration” (p. 241). An author 
who knows how to translate aesthetic 
raptures into lyric prose may expect 
generous tribute and sympathy from 
all lovers of the fine arts. But a 
prophet who undertakes to preach a 
new religion and who promises salva- 
tion through aesthetic life-enhance- 
ment rather than through moral and 
spiritual regeneration must expect to 
be asked for his credentials and to 
be scrupulously diagnosed by all his 
readers for symptoms of delusion. 
THEODORE C. PETERSEN. 


The Big Three. By David J. Dallin. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$2.75. 

In these swift days when books flow 
from presses so freely and hordes of 
authors come and go, it may be help- 
ful to remind our readers of Mr. Dal- 
lin’s qualifications for the writing of 
the volume named above. Born in 
Russia, arrested while still a student 
at the University of St. Petersburg, a 
Ph.D. of Heidelberg and, after the 
March Revolution of 1917, a member 
of the Moscow Soviet—in which his 
service was interrupted by threats of 
arrest and once by actual imprison- 
ment—he came to New York five years 
ago and since then has written four 
books on Russia. Each one has been 
enlightening; and the latest to appear 
will be, for many readers, the most 
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helpful of all. Against the background 
of a century of history, he outlines the 
fluctuations of political power, ending 
with an analysis of the recently con- 
cluded global struggle which merged 
a multitude of particular conflicts into 
one great war. As is his custom, Mr. 
Dallin discusses historical phenomena 
in a wholly scientific spirit, leaving 
the reader persuaded that facts have 
been reported without fear or favor; 
and he draws deductions by methods 
strictly logical. He aims to present a 
“realistic appraisal of the new world 
which is now emerging, of the dy- 
namic forces which are active in it, of 
the dangers which threaten at each 
turn. Sore spots must be studied, 
diseases must be called by their 
names. There is no greater crime 
against peace than willful short-sight- 
edness in international affairs.” 

Readers—and they must be numer- 
ous—who have not a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the intricate history 
of power politics during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, will be able 
to garner from these pages clear no- 
tions of the “Mackinder theory” con- 
cerning the dominant importance of 
the Middle Tier in the history of Eu- 
ropean States; of the amazing but 
necessary complications of modern 
French policy in dealing first with 
Britain, then with Germany, then with 
Russia; of Britain’s reluctant retire- 
ment from the position of strongest 
naval power; of the emergence of the 
United States as the mightiest nation 
of all; of the bearing of China and its 
problems on all other international is- 
sues; of the recent and rapid exten- 
sion of Russian influence into every 
quarter of the world. 

Mr. Dallin has been taken to task 
for his “profoundly defeatist realism” 
and for “an assumption of Russian om- 
nipotence and all conquering-guile 
which is far more European than 
American, and is likely to make Amer- 
icans laugh.” The average fair-mind- 
ed reader however, will probably find 
these charges more open to the sus- 
picion of bias than are Mr. Dallin’s 
clear outline of current conflicting in- 
terests and his indication of probable 
future difficulties inherent in the 

actual situation. Plainly, Mr. Dallin 
thinks the world is moving towards a 
future in which war will be inevitable 
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unless there is a fundamental change 
in Russian plans and policies. “To- 
day it is still possible for the Soviet 
Union to retreat in Europe to the limits 
of national Russia. ... Tomorrow may 
be too late.” JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Despite Fools’ Laughter. Poems by 
Terence MacSwiney. Edited by B. G. 
MacCarthy. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 

Rime, Gentlemen, Please. By Robert 
Farren. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00. 

The first of these volumes, issued in 
commemoration of the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the author’s death, con- 
firms the impression forced upon all 
who agonized with him during the 
weeks when he lay dying in Brixton 
Prison, that such a death must crown 
the life-long convictions of a poet—or 
a saint. The ideals thus so nobly vin- 
dicated are here expressed in poem 
after poem, in verse which shows, as 
history has so often shown, of what 
human elements heroes, especially 
martyrs, are made. It must be so, else 
there would be no occasion for the 
thrill that comes when the soaring 
spirit compels the cringing body to 
transcend its weakness and its fear. 

There are, then, verses such as the 
title poem and “Proclaimed,” which 
tell of MacSwiney’s long cherished 
dream of freedom for Ireland, lines 
written out of the darkness of his sev- 
eral prisons and the struggle with his 
own weakness, poems which give 
poignant expression to tender human 
love. If the spirit of modern Irish 
literature has become more intensely 
and uncompromisingly Irish it is due 
in great part to the influence of men 
like MacSwiney, which has made 
poets as well as patriots. And yet, 
except for its theme and the lofty 
spirit which pervades it, this poetry 
is neither memorably poetic nor char- 
acteristically Irish, written as it is in 
conventional English meters and giv- 
ing no hint of the influence of that 
literature with which MacSwiney, who 
was a Gaelic scholar, was well ac- 
quainted. 

That influence, on the other hand, 
has already been magnificently dem- 
onstrated in the work of Robert Far- 
ren, whose This Man Was Ireland re- 
vealed him as a poet of major stature. 


While the present volume does not 
contain anything of similar signif. 
cance, it does not in any way impair 
the impression made by his epic work 
on Columcille. The contents consists 
of a number of lyric poems and a one- 
act poetic play, “Lost Light,” all of 
them intensely and gloriously Irish, 
not in any narrow political or propa- 
gandist sense, but marked by the sim- 
ple naturalness of healthy lungs 
breathing their bracing native air, 
Which is one of the characteristics of 
the more recent Irish literature. 

In addition, the poems have a sweep 
and range which are not only charac- 
teristically Irish, but peculiarly the 
gift of Robert Farren. His form owes 
nothing to any English model. Many 
of the verses are spiced with satire, 
delicate and scathing like that of the 
ancient bards. But the quality which 
links his work with MacSwiney’s and 
sets them both apart from the pseudo- 
mysticism of the pseudo-Celts who 
represent Irish literature to the mis- 
informed, is the note of profound and 
luminous religious faith which rings 
through all their poetry. And this, it 
is a pleasure to record, is once more 
becoming what it was in centuries 
past, a distinguishing mark of Irish 
literature. BLANCHE M. KELLY. 


Inside Rome With the Germans. By 


Jane Scrivener. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This is the diary of an American re- 
ligious who remained in Rome 
throughout the war, working on pris- 
oners’ relief in the Vatican offices. 
Parts of it were put into personal let- 
ters to Ambassador Carlton Hayes and 
his wife, and it is through his good 
offices that the entire story is now 
published. 

In it we are given many bits of in- 
formation that were missed in the ex- 
citement of events. For example, 
when the Allies entered the city, the 
Holy See was furnishing daily meals 
for 15,000. General Calvi di Bergolo, 
husband of Princess Yolanda, sub- 
mitted to his own arrest and deporta- 
tion rather than give up 3,000 hos- 
tages. Why have we not heard before 
of Don Giuseppe Morosini, a young 
priest-patriot who was betrayed to the 
Gestapo, and executed? Monsignor 
Traglia, Viceregent of the diocese of 
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Rome, was present at his last Mass and 
accompanied him to the place of exe- 
cution. On the way, Father Morosini 
asked Monsignor Traglia to thank the 
Pope for his efforts on his behalf, and 
to say that he offered his life for him. 
Before being blindfolded he kissed the 
crucifix, blessed the platoon of sol- 
diers who were to shoot him, and pub- 
lily forgave the man who had be- 
trayed him. 

The author protests that if those in- 
terested in international affairs were 
to study the files of the daily Osserva- 
tore Romano, the monthly Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis, official journal of the 
Holy See, and the Encyclicals, they 
would reach a higher level of objec- 
tive investigation. As an example she 
gives an excellent statement of the po- 
sition of the Church in political con- 
flicts quoted from an Osservatore ar- 
ticle dated December 29, 1944. 

In spite of the grim days with which 
it deals, the diary is not without its 
touches of humor. The author tells 


us “the following notice was found 
affixed to a tobacconist’s shop recent- 
ly: Gentlemen who are thinking of 


robbing this shop are warned that the 
cigarettes, matches, and other goods 
are stored elsewhere during the night. 
Will they kindly therefore refrain 
from damaging the shutters.” 

The book is a “must” for anyone 
who wishes to get a complete picture 
of daily life “inside Rome under the 
Germans.” What a splendid achieve- 
ment it is can be appreciated only by 
one who has lived in Rome under Axis 
domination and experienced the men- 
tal paralysis which accompanied that 
oppression. 

There is a charming frankness that 
distinguishes this narrative from many 
others of the same sort. The author 
makes no claim to omniscience, nor 
to the almost supernatural foresight of 
many of our journalists. The prema- 
ture expectations and disappointed 
hopes and tragic postponement of de- 
liverance are all here, beginning with 
the early dream of immediate surren- 
der of the Germans in Italy, through 
the realization that in over two thou- 
sand years of history Italy had never 
been invaded from the south except 
by Belisarius in the sixth century, to 
such entries as these: “April 13th: 
++. One does not believe these hopeful 


statements so easily as before; we find 
that we are developing a sort of pro- 
tective coloring of incredulity,” “April 
17th: ... Honestly I don’t want to hear 
any more that they are going, I just 
want to see them go, that is all,” 
“May 7th: ... when will they come?” 
until at last we reach the almost anti- 
climax of accomplishment—“Opening 
a window at about 6 o’clock, I saw 
one little jeep with four American sol- 
diers in it, making its way slowly and 
soundlessly along the street. No one 
else was about. The thing looked so 
solitary, yet so significant in the cool 
stillness of dawn. I had it all to my- 
self for a few seconds. It was so small, 
yet so secure; a vignette on a page of 
history; a full stop at the end of a 
chapter of oppression and fear.” 
EDWARD H, PETERS. 


A Survey of Catholic Literature. By 
Stephen J. Brown, S.J., and Thomas 
McDermott. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. $2.50. 

As the authors of this work—the one 
a Dublin Jesuit long identified with 
library work, the other an American 
editorial associate of the Bruce Broth- 
ers—point out at the outset, “the most 
remarkable feature about Catholic lit- 
erature is just that it is Catholic, uni- 
versal.” Omitting the sacred Scrip- 
tures as of more than human inspira- 
tion, it begins with the early Fathers 
of the Church and continues some 
2,000 years into the work of a Nor- 
wegian novelist or a South American 
poet writing today. Its spirit is as 
much at home with Joyce Kilmer or 
Paul Claudel as with Dante or Chau- 
cer or Calderon. And to make their 
volume as comprehensive as possible, 
these authors have stretched the defi- 
nition of literature to include “any 
book of lasting value, whatever its sub- 
ject matter.” Then to their discussions 
of the Catholic revival in various Eu- 
ropean countries they are careful to 
add special if rather cursory chapters 
on the United States, Latin America 
and Canada. 

To present an intelligible and en- 
lightening survey of this gigantic field 
in a volume of less than 300 pages is a 
feat so difficult and so delicate as to 
seem almost impossible. Yet there is 
no denying that on the whole this new 
volume of the Science and Culture 
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Series succeeds extremely well. The 
opening sections on The Field Sur- 
veyed and From the Beginnings to the 
Renaissance are, within their space, 
as good as anything we have, while 
the chapters on Medieval Literature 
in general and its particular charac- 
teristics in England, Ireland and Scot- 
land are little masterpieces of bring- 
ing scholarship to life. When we get 
to modern times the material becomes, 
of course, more copious and more 
controversial, with the usual difficul- 
ties of perspective and the personal 
equation. 

Inevitably, perhaps, there are little 
slips of fact and of proportion, espe- 
cially in the contemporary field. It is 
disappointing to find more space given 
to Katharine Tynan than to our great 
but strangely misprized Coventry Pat- 
more, to find scant appreciation of 
Padraic Colum and none at all of Abbé 
Dimnet. And the listing of William 
Lyon Phelps among Catholic critics is 
an error which will doubtless be cor- 
rected in future editions. These are 
faults of haste, and one gets the im- 
pression that six months more of re- 
vision would have made this weighty 
little volume invaluable. As it stands 
it is so valuable—both in its original 
matter and its helpful bibliographies 
—that no library, no secondary school, 
no student and no general reader in 
the least interested in Catholic cul- 
ture and education can afford to miss 
it. As Father Husslein points out, it 
not only “removes every excuse for 
isolationism in a field which, as its 
name implies, is universal;” also, by 
the breadth and height of the pano- 
rama presented, it cannot fail to in- 
crease the pride and—only excuse for 
pride!—the sense of responsibility 
among Catholic writers and readers. 
We are the “heirs of the ages” indeed: 
but what use is an heir if not to carry 
on and develop his heritage? 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


God Speaks. By Charles Péguy. Edit- 
ed by Julian Green. New York: 
Pantheon Books. $1.50. 

It is presumptuous to venture a 
criticism of such a book as this. Hap- 
pily there is at this date no occasion 
for an evaluation of the poetic talent 
of that strange genius, Charles Péguy, 
who described himself as “a Catholic 


without grace,” but whose ardent faith, 
so unequivocally expressed in every. 
thing except final reconciliation with 
the Church, has been an instrument 
of grace to countless souls. That is 
what it must continue to be in these 
poems, mere fragments of his volumin- 
ous literary remains, which the splen- 
did translations of Julian Green here 
make accessible in English. 

Only a translator of exceptional 
ability, whose talent participates to a 
certain extent in the talent it under- 
takes to express, could do what Mr, 
Green has done, so render his original 
that its very essence and spirit are 
preserved in a foreign idiom, and only 
a very great poet could so survive 
translation that his work, whether in 
phrase or line or as a whole, leaves us 
stricken with awe. For that is the 
quality of Péguy’s greatness, that it is 
achieved in that most difficult of all 
poetic genres, religious verse, its 
greatness naturally being enhanced by 
the difficulties surmounted. 

As the title indicates, Péguy, in the 
poems here included, with the cour- 
age of genius puts words into the 
mouth of God Himself, he dares to in- 
terpret the mind of God, and that in an 
exceedingly human, tender, and even 
humorous way. Only God Himself 
could explain by what alchemy, by 
what miracle of creative power, the 
result is not blasphemy, nor even ir- 
reverence, but breath-taking sublimity, 
a transcendent loftiness and beauty 
which warrant the diffidence with 
which this review is undertaken. 

One of the most conspicuous char- 
acteristics of Péguy’s work is its “God’s 
plenty,” which in itself is almost over- 
powering. Out of that abundance Mr. 
Green has chosen ten poems in which 
God discourses on such subjects as 
Freedom, Abandonment, Mortal Sin, 
the Holy Innocents, and Péguy’s fav- 
orite virtue, Hope—commonplace top- 
ics, it might seem, certainly beset with 
dangers for the sentimentalist and the 
pietist. But in Péguy’s hands, wrought 
in the forge of his intellect, with its 
familiarity with Holy Scripture, its 
knowledge of the liturgy, its theo- 
logical habits of thought, subjected 
to the flaming ardor of his faith, 
the result is not only great religious 
poetry, it is great Catholic poetry, and 
in the field of art there is nothing 
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greater. This is especially evident in 
the lines entitled “Night,” which mark 
the summit of Péguy’s achievement, 
revealing as they do not merely the in- 
fluence of the Dark Night of St. John 
of the Cross, but the poet’s personal 
experience not only of that mystic 
darkness, but of “the great Quietude 
of light” of which it is the prelude. 
And this is holy ground. 
BLANCHE M. ‘KELLY. 


Rodin. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Trans- 
lated by Jessie Lemont and Hans 
Trausil. New York: The Fine Edi- 
tions Press. $3.50. 

When misunderstanding and de- 
struction seem pressing us on all sides, 
this little book comes to us as some- 
thing very good. For it is the under- 
standing and appreciation of a great 
man’s work, born out of a great friend- 
ship. Whether or not one likes the 
work of Auguste Rodin matters little. 
One will certainly appreciate Rodin 
and every other honest artist after 
reading Rilke’s monograph. 

The author has done the only intel- 
ligent and kindly thing to do when 
discussing a man and his work—he 
has accepted the work as it is, for 
what it is, the fruit of the artist’s life 
—seeking therein with sympathy the 
truths this man gathered to himself 
and the love of his heart. 

I have chosen the following pas- 
sages because they give the reason for 
and the way of all human creative 
work. “He recognised in all this the 
eternal, and becoming less and less 
perplexed by the many things he per- 
ceived the one great thing for which 
grief was good, and heaviness prom- 
ised maternity, and pain became beau- 
tiful. . . . Rodin’s conception of art 
was not to beautify or to give a char- 
asteristic expression, but to separate 
the lasting from the transitory, to sit 
in judgment, to be just... . He was a 
worker whose only desire was to pene- 
trate with all his forces into the hum- 
ble and difficult significance of his 
tools. Therein lay a certain renun- 
ciation of Life, but in just this renun- 
ciation lay his triumph, for Life en- 
tered into his work.” 

There are passages over which one 
could quibble: “To seek eternity in a 
countenance, that part of eternity 
with which that face was allied in the 


great course of things eternal.” Strict- 
ly speaking, there is no part of eter- 
nity; a thing is in relation simply to 
eternity. But one understands what 
the author means. 

The translation stands on its own 
value. Chiseled and fine it is a les- 
son in expression, having precision 
without coldness and restraint with- 
out bareness. 

SISTER MARY OF THE COMPASSION, 0.P. 


September Remember. 
tor. 
$2.75. 
While not to be recommended for 

family reading, this is no ordinary 

novel but one with an important and 
long awaited message for many thou- 
sands of Americans. It relates the 
story of Avery Rickham’s conquest of 


By Eliot Tain- 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


the disease which is known as alco- 


holism. “Rick” is a two-fisted, barrel- 


chested, reckless but lovable product 
of Harvard who, after the premature 
death in childbirth of his beautiful 
wife Adelaide, decided to “rough it” 
as an engineer in Central America. It 
was this sudden blow to his happiness 


that was first responsible for Rick’s 
excessive drinking. During his youth- 
ful years he could “take his liquor” 
but since his return from the jungle 
to the brownstone mansion where 
Adelaide’s sister Emily had raised his 
daughter Gail, now eighteen and very 
beautiful, he can’t seem to “hold it” 
and he’s afflicted with jitters after each 
new bout. 

His old friend, Joseph Augustine 
Kelly, decides to help Rick and brings 
him to his first Alcoholics Anonymous 
meeting. Rick is impressed, learns the 
inner workings of the A.A.’s, reads 
The Book which is their Bible, becomes 
a member, and after a few agonizing 
months is able to conquer his weak- 
ness. 

It is the contention of every A.A. 
that an alcoholic must acknowledge 
his weakness and be convinced of one 
thing before a cure can be effected, 
namely, that he can’t win out unless 
he tries God’s way. In other words 
the program stresses the vital need of a 
change of heart, a spiritual awakening. 

A glance at the twelve steps an alco- 
holic must take to effect a recovery 
merely serves to illustrate the idea 
that the A.A. program is primarily a 
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return to spiritual principles. Six of 
these steps explicitly mention God, 
four of them are concerned with “mak- 
ing an examination of conscience,” and 
the remaining two are admittedly the 
fruit of the other ten. 

JOHN J. CLAIR. 


The Story of the Springfield Plan. By 
Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. Hal- 
ligan. New York: Barnes & Noble. 
$2.75. 

We of the United States are gradu- 
ally awakening to the fact that democ- 
racy is not a natural phenomenon 
peculiar to the American atmosphere, 
something to be taken for granted, but 
a way of life that must be achieved. 
True democrats are made, not born. 
No longer have we the ever-advancing 
frontier, the mushrooming cities, an 
almost limitless expanse of land with 
a wealth of natural resources ready to 
be exploited by an enterprising spirit, 
all contributing to the development of 
the democratic life that flourished 
among those who severed their ties 
with the old world and founded a 
vigorous young nation in the new. 

Education has a vital role to play 
in the training of men and women 
aware of their democratic heritage 
and morally and intellectually pre- 
pared to preserve and extend its bless- 
ings. Aware of this, the school sys- 
tem of the city of Springfield, Mass. 
under the able direction of Dr. John 
Granrud, devised a program of train- 
ing in democratic thought and action 
destined to prepare its children for 
the responsibilities of democratic citi- 
zenship. A similar program was de- 
signed for adult citizens. The empha- 
sis was on group action and group dis- 
cussion. Community projects were 
fostered both within and without the 
school. The foreign born were brought 
actively into these projects, made a 
definite part of community life; racial 
groups studied and worked together, 
programs were designed to make all 
aware of the basic religious beliefs of 
the various churches, the leaders of 
each being consulted on this difficult 
phase of group relations. By un- 
biased presentation and amicable dis- 
cussion of facts, by carefully selected 
and controlled experiences in group 
action the sources of racial, religious, 
economic and social dissension were 


exposed and measures adopted to 
eliminate antagonisms. 

The story is told simply, graphi- 
cally, without exaggeration, without 
attempt at penetrating analysis. It is 
a factual study. The Catholic reader 
will rightly take exception to an un- 
happy paragraph in the introduction 
by Clyde R. Miller, but a study of the 
Springfield Plan should give new hope 
to those who believe that the real pur- 
pose of education is not primarily to 
produce the scholar, the scientist, or 
the successful business man, but the 
citizen. WALTER THOMAS GOUCH. 


The Governing of Men. By Alexander 
H. Leighton, Lieutenant Commander, 
U. S. N. R. Princeton: University 
Press. $3.75. 

The Governing of Men is a high title 
for a book describing the operation 
and results of a Japanese relocation 
camp in Arizona. Its title is saved by 
the five final chapters wherein the au- 
thor philosophizes concerning the so- 
ciological implications of the whole 
experiment. Thus the work is divided 
into two parts: practical description 
and theoretical explanation. 

The decision to remove all Japanese 
from the West Coast in 1942 is difficult 
to justify. It can be explained main- 
ly by the hysteria which swept the 
country after the Pearl Harbor attack. 
There was no mass relocation of Ger- 
man and Italian enemy aliens. The 
evacuation of the Japanese, however, 
did not affect only enemy aliens. Ap- 
proximately sixty-five per cent of the 
110,000 Japanese evacuated to ten re- 
location centers were American citi- 
zens born in the United States. 

Commander Leighton is very candid 
about all this and presents not only the 
objective facts but also the opinions of 
many who were personally involved 
in the experiment, either as evacuées 
or as administrators. He describes 
only one of the relocation centers, at 
Poston, Ariz., its buildings, community 
life, attempts at self-government, the 
strike among the evacuées, work prob- 
lems, conflicts, disappointments and 
successes. 

Qne gets the impression from this 
book that panicky public opinion not 
only forced the whole idea of Japa- 
nese relocation in the first place, but 
was also the main reason why the ex- 
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periment could not be conducted along 
the democratic lines visualized. Out- 
side influence and inefficiency pre- 
vented the administrators from in- 
augurating or pursuing democratic 
procedures. The administrators them- 
selves differed in experience, ability 
and social attitudes. The evacuées 
exhibited every grade of social con- 
duct from friendly co-operation to 
constant antagonism. 

In the latter and more valuable part 


of the book the author makes frequent 
comparison between the difficulties at 
Poston and the problems American 
administrators will face in the con- 
quered territories of Europe and Asia. 
His principles and recommendations 
along these lines seem the result of 
sound and balanced social thinking. 
If this book is an example of the real- 
istic approach in applied sociology we 
need more like it. 
JOSEPH H. FICHTER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION AND PoETrRyY: Three Men in 
New Suits. By J. B. Priestley (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). The 
dilemma of Priestley’s three returning 
soldiers in their small English home 
town is shared by thousands of return- 
ing American servicemen. The author 
poses a timely problem. Alan Strete, 
Herbert Kenford and Eddie Mold, rep- 
resenting the three classes of society, 
had talked things over in European 
foxholes. They took seriously the 


home front advice: “You do the fight- 


ing and we'll take care of the rest.” 
Consequently, their first days at home 
(in skimpily-cut suits which mark 
them as recently-demobilized) bring 
shocking disappointment.  Strete’s 
county family yearns for “the good old 
days”; Kenford’s substantial farmer- 
parents have planned security for 
themselves and their son but not for 
“the next fellow”; Mold’s wife leaves 
him a deserted cottage and jeering 
neighbors. Brief and frank, this novel 
squarely faces a serious issue with all 
its unpalatable facts. Priestley’s Strete 
summarizes thus: “Before the blood’s 
dry on the ground... we don’t re- 
turn to the muddle of pre-war time.... 
It'll be disastrous again. . . . We don’t 
keep shouting ‘That’s mine—clear off.’ 
.. +» We don’t go back on all we said 
when the country was in danger... . 
We come out of the nursery—and be- 
gin to grow up.” 

So Well Remembered. By James 
Hilton (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50). The author of Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips has created another lovable, ap- 
pealing character, George Boswell, 
Mayor of Browdley, a British midland 
industrial town. Cut from the same 
cloth as John Sedges’ finely-drawn 


Jonathan Goodliffe, in The Townsman, 
Boswell is a plain, substantial, salt-of- 
the-earth sort of citizen, natural leader 
and community builder. Rising from 
a childhood of. poverty, he becomes 
his town’s councillor and later, mayor. 
Joy and sorrow come to Councillor 
Boswell on that well-remembered day 
in 1921. He lays the foundation stone 
of a long-dreamed-of housing unit in a 
former slum area but—he also learns 
the truth about his young wife, Livia. 
Her “ideas were obsessions .. . just as 
most of her affections were passions— 
she did nothing by halves.” Beside the 
story of Boswell and Livia, there is 
also the story of Livia’s son by another 
marriage, Charles, plane victim in 
World War II. His observations and 
actions reflect the changing England 
of 1944. This is a thoroughly readable 
novel with strong characterizations 
and full of human and timely interest. 

Your Second Childhood. By Leonard 
Feeney (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25). Leonard Feeney’s 
spirited light verse and Michael Cun- 
ningham’s charming pictures are hap- 
pily mated in this gay little volume. 
Here we have genre studies—pictures 
and text. It is the author’s conten- 
tion that only the really young and the 
really old can truly afford to be them- 
selves. He introduces us to old ladies 
ranging all the way from Grandma 
Gertie with her mania for men to a 
group of ancient nuns at recreation in 
a‘convent garden. The old men of 
the book are simply grand. Somehow 
as a class they seem to get passed by 
in the average writer’s art; but they 
blossom out in all their foibles here. 
All in all, a book of fun and a good 
antidote to the tense mood of our time. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: Pioneer Jesuits in 
Northern Mexico. By Peter Masten 
Dunne, S.J., Ph.D. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 
$3.00). To Professor Herbert Bolton, 
who has done so much to make known 
the history of the Church in Spanish 
America, we owe the recent broaden- 
ing and deepening of our information 
with regard to this area. Having 
amassed a great collection of copies of 
Jesuit documents he has recently pro- 
jected a series of publications on the 
activities of the Jesuits in Spanish 
North America; and wide welcome was 
given the first two volumes, Jacobsen’s 
Educational Foundation of the Jesuits 
in 16th Century New Spain, and 
Dunne’s Pioneer Black Robes on the 
West Coast. This third volume con- 
tinues the story begun in the second, 
and introduces us to the apostolic 
activities of the Jesuits who, in the last 
decade of the sixteenth century, ex- 
tended their missions eastward beyond 
the great mountain system, the Sierra 
Madre Occidental, into the present 
states of Durango and Coahuila. A 
fourth volume, now in preparation, 
will carry the story into the seven- 
teenth century. Based upon original 
documents, put together with schol- 
arly care and presented in a readable 
style, supplemented with an essay on 
sources, a carefully chosen bibliogra- 
phy and a good map, the book is one 
to satisfy the requirements both of the 
student and the general reader. 

Fact and Fiction in Modern Science. 
By Henry V. Gill, S.J. (New York: 
Fordham University Press. $2.00). 
Father Gill was a student of physics 
research under J. J. Thomson, at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, and 
spent many years lecturing and teach- 
ing. The aim of this volume is to pro- 
vide studies upon the important issues 
of latest science research written from 
the Catholic viewpoint of content and 
conclusion. These essays discuss the 
want of logic in modern science, the 
origin of life, the theory of evolution, 


determinism versus free will, the spir- 
ituality and immortality of the soul, 
the attitude of the Church towards nat- 
ural science, the idea of God, Creator 
and First Cause. The author tells us 
a great deal about atoms, cosmic rays, 
neutrons, protons, conical refraction, 
the ideas of space and time, the use of 
the astronomical light year, the multi- 
plication of quaternions discovered by 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton. He 
says well, “A full and complete knowl- 
edge of the material universe can be 
possessed only by a Being who is 
everywhere at once, and who sees 
everything in the same instant; who is 
omnipresent both in what we call 
space and time. That is really what 
modern science does tell us. That 
there is such a Being both reason and 
revelation assure us: we call him 
God.” 

The Negro in the Armed Forces. By 
Seymour J. Schoenfeld (Washington, 
D. C.: The Associated Publishers, 
$1.10). Lieutenant Commander Schoen- 
feld’s book could be used as a hand- 
book for a course in the fundamentals 
of interracial justice. The work does 
not contain the technical information 
which the title might suggest. It is 
rather a simple, and factual case 
against Jim Crowism in the armed 
forces. The author presents no new 
argument but he does give a very exact 
summary of the traditional arguments 
for interracial justice. He uses a brief 
but adequate account of the Negro’s 
part in all our wars to refute the charge 
that Negroes cannot fight. Armed 
forces intelligence tests give him the 
facts to answer the claim that the 
Negro is inferior to the white man 
mentally. The Commander asks for 
mixed units as the only real assurance 
for the Negro’s military morale. He 
offers his own experience as proof 
that such units are possible. “It is the 
writer’s experience that white and col- 
ored soldiers and sailors can serve to- 
gether harmoniously under normal 
military conditions.” 
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Our Contributors 


Excursions into past history—and 
not too long past at that—are good for 
the soul if somewhat depressing, a re- 
flection occasioned by JAMES McCaw- 
tey’s fine article “The Bombing of 
Civilians.” After a silence of five 
years, we have heard frequently from 
the author during the last few months. 
He is the editor of a trade journal in 
the construction industry and a free 
lance contributor to many magazines 
here and in Britain, and is as much at 
home in this country as he is in his 
native British Isles. 


EQuALLY depressing, if also salutary, 
is our second contribution, FRANCIS 
StuarT CAMPBELL’s “The Whiff from 
the Empty Bottle.” It is marked by 
the keen insight into “the why” of 
things which distinguishes all his 
writings. Mr. Campbell is due back in 
New York soon, after a trip that has 
taken him through the Far West and 
into Alaska. 


WE have a new young clerical con- 
tributor this month in Rev. WILLIAM 
Nort FreLtp, who confesses to being 
“tremendously interested in writing,” 
and who makes his bow to the public 
auspiciously in this centennial month 
of Cardinal Newman’s conversion with 
his article “Newman in Ireland.” Fa- 
ther Field teaches English at Seton 
Hall Preparatory School and is Profes- 
sor of Religion at Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J. He is one of the 
founders and charter members of the 
Intercollegiate Catholic Literary Con- 
ference which is now merged with the 
— Federation of Catholic Col- 
eges, 


“Hetto, Katuy!” is also JEANNE 
FarMer’s first appearance in THE 
CaTHotic Worip. She lives in New 
York City, and is a graduate of Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
where she studied short story writing 
and versification with Dr. William 
Thomas Walsh, who is no stranger to 
our readers. Mrs. Farmer is married 
to a Technical Sergeant serving over- 
seas with the Army Air Force, who 
won the Bronze Star for “meritorious 


achievement” last year. She is a free 
lance writer by day and by night, one 
of those highly intelligent information 
clerks in the Pennsylvania Station, 
who are such a balm to harassed trav- 
elers these sorry days. She knows the 
locale of her story, having worked as 
as reporter in Idaho, and having vaca- 
tioned for many summers in the Ver- 
mont hills. 


THERE is balm for our depressed 
spirits in MICHAEL F, MoLONEy’s “Rich- 
ard Crashaw,” not that Crashaw’s was 
an untroubled life by any means, but 
it had its compensations. Dr. Moloney 
has given us several scholarly articles 
in the field of English literature since 
his first in November, 1940. He is at 
present assistant professor in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, whence he has 
perforce done week-end commuting to 
Chicago for some months. By this, we 
hope he is snugly —or even not so 


snugly—ensconced in the former city. 


His John Donne: The Flight from 
Medievalism was published in 1943. 


FrANcis DILLon is the pen name of 
a new contributor, Irish born but a 
resident of Pennsylvania these many 
years. Starting in as a messenger boy, 
he has worked in various fields, at the 
same time continuing his studies and 
becoming a master in many branches. 
“Sorcery” draws a _ salutary lesson 
from a legend familiar to music lovers. 


As is meet this month, we turn 
again to the study of the great English 
Cardinal in SIsTeER JULIA OF THE 
TRINITY’s “Self - Revelation in New- 
man’s Sermons” and we succumb as 
always to the unrivaled beauty of the 
prose which she quotes so aptly. Sis- 
ter Julia, who is new in our pages, is 
head of the English Department at 
Emmanuel College, Boston, conducted 
by the Sisters of Notre Dame. She 
holds her A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
Trinity College, Washington, where 
she taught for several years in the 
English Department. She has taken 
graduate courges at Johns Hopkins and 
at Fordham Ufiversities, and has spent 
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two years studying at Oxford Univer- 
sity. 


Lt. FRANCES M. TAPPAN’S moving 
“These Are Our Heroes” was inspired 
by our recently published “Letters 
from a Hospital” (June) from the pen 
of another Lieutenant, Doris Schwartz. 
Lieutenant Tappan is a Physical 
Therapist and has been working for 
the past two years in Army hospitals, 
teaching the amputee how to live 
again, even to dance after he has lost 
a leg, and though he never danced 
when he had two. She is at present 
in the Philippines, and she stands re- 
vealed unconsciously as a heroine 
among her heroes. 


AFTER reading Epwarp A. HArri- 
GAN’s “Mass on Iwo Jima” it is a dis- 
tinct surprise to learn that he was 
never on that island. But evidently 
his is the inner eye of which Words- 
worth writes. Mr. Harrigan holds his 
B.Litt. degree from Marquette Univer- 
sity, and has done post graduate work 
in several subjects as time permitted. 
He was for thirteen years on the staff 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel, leaving it 
to raise turkeys “because they are such 
majestic birds.” While so engaged at 
Hancock, Wis., he began to write for 
Catholic magazines—the Grail, Mag- 
nificat, Journal of Religious Informa- 
tion among others,— but finally he 
deserted the turkeys for an editorial 


job on the Catholic Digest. Mr. Har- 
rigan has eight children and one 
among several of his hobbies is the 
repairing of toys. 


Our first October poet, REv. James 
J. Day, S.J., long-time Professor of 
English at the University of Detroit, 
writes, fittingly, of “Newman.” It 
would be almost an impertinence to 
attempt to tell our readers anything of 
Father Daly, so well known and well 
loved a figure is he in the Catholic 
literary and educational world. Ap- 
propriate too for this month is Sis- 
TER M. MADELINE SOPHIE, “To Teresa 
of Avila.” Sister is now stationed in 
Milwaukee, Wis., where the Congrega- 
tion of which she is a member, the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, conduct 
many institutes of learning. Concern- 
ing the inspiration of her lovely “The 
Carrier Dove,’ MAry FRANCES Warp 
writes: “The Bleeding Heart Dove, a 
native of Luzon, has a bright red tuft 
of feathers on its white breast, re- 
sembling a fresh wound, with the sur- 
rounding area slightly bloodsoaked. I 
first saw the dove at the time of the 
Bataan Death March and in pondering 
its strangeness, it occurred to me it 
was a carrier of a message to the 
prisoners of Luzon.” Hence the 
poem. Since 1941, Miss Ward has 
been President of the Washington 
Chapter of the Catholic Poetry Society 
of America. 
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